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Preface 


It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  Messrs.  Carter  and  Pol- 
lard, co-authors  in  1934  of  the  original  Enquiry  into  Wise's  for- 
geries, should  again  address  this  subject,  on  the  centenary  of 
Wise's  birth,  in  a  publication  issued  by  the  University  of  Texas, 
the  chief  repository  of  Wiseiana.  It  is  also  fitting  that  the  person 
memorialized  on  this  occasion  should  himself  appear,  as  a  con- 
tributor of  the  letters  to  J.  E.  Cornish  and  the  original  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Browning  Library,  all  highly  significant  documents 
owned  by  Councillor  M.  P.  Pariser  of  Manchester,  England,  and 
now  entered  with  various  editorial  notes.  Of  this  order  too  is 
Wise's  extraordinary  letter  to  Sir  Edmund  Gosse,  printed  with 
commentary  by  the  owner,  Mr.  Pollard;  and  of  lesser  order,  but 
no  less  interest,  the  note  to  Wise  from  H.  Buxton  Forman,  here 
cited  with  Mr.  Pariser' s  approval  in  Mr.  Carter's  study. 

Upon  these  and  other  remarkable  disclosures  the  editor  has 
undertaken  to  supply  a  handlist  of  the  printings  now  attributed 
to,  or  tentatively  connected  with,  Wise  and  there  record  the  sev- 
eral investigations  from  1934  to  the  present  time.  From  that 
summary  account  possibly  other  enquiries  may  proceed  and,  this 
day  many  years  hence,  eventuate  in  a  bicentenary  review.  The 
subject  is  inexhaustible,  the  villain  beyond  all  understanding. 

William  B.  Todd 
Austin,  Texas 
7  October  1959 
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THOMAS  J.  WISE 


JOHN  CARTER 


Thomas  J.  Wise  in  Perspective 

An  Address  Given  at  the  University  of  Texas 
on  All  Fools'  Day,  1959 


J.  he  year  1859  saw  the  first  publication  of  The  Origin  of 
Species  and  Mill's  essay  On  Liberty;  Idylls  of  the  King  and  Fitz- 
Gerald's  translation  of  The  Rubdiydt;  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
Adam  Bede,  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  The  Virginians; 
Smiles' s  Self  Help  and  the  first  serial  parts  of  Mrs.  Beeton's 
Cookery  Book.  It  also  saw  the  birth,  at  Gravesend  in  Kent,  of 
Thomas  James  Wise,  described  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  as  "book-collector,  bibliographer,  editor,  and  forger." 
It  is  the  first  and  last  of  these  qualifications,  in  particular,  which 
must  account,  to  the  literary  historian  from  Helsinki  or  Mars, 
for  your  Provost's  invitation  to  me  to  address  you  today,  not  on 
Tennyson's  middle  period,  or  the  theory  of  evolution,  or  Vic- 
torian fiction  at  its  zenith;  but  rather  on  the  extraordinary  career 
of  a  self-made  man  whom  the  produce  market  of  London  knew  as 
a  prosperous  executive  in  the  essential  oils  business;  a  man  who, 
without  formal  education,  became  an  honorary  Master  of  Arts 
and  Fellow  of  Worcester  College  in  the  University  of  Oxford  and 
President  of  the  Bibliographical  Society;  who,  from  plebeian 
origins,  achieved  membership  of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  the  most 
exclusively  patrician  body  of  its  kind  in  the  world;  who,  starting 


from  scratch,  was  accounted  by  the  1920's  England's  foremost 
book-collector  and  supreme  bibliographical  pontiff;  whose  li- 
brary has  its  own  press-mark  in  the  British  Museum;  and  who 
died,  twenty-two  years  ago,  convicted  (by  informed  opinion, 
though  not  by  the  law)  as  a  wholesale  forger.  Subsequent  re- 
search has  established  him  also  as  a  vandal  and  a  thief. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Wise's  centenary  should  be  specially 
commemorated  here  in  Austin,  for  several  reasons.  In  his  life- 
long but  unadvertised  capacity  as  a  rare-book  dealer  he  formed 
the  John  H.  Wrenn  collection,  which  is  one  of  the  prides  of  this 
University's  Library.  In  your  archives  is  preserved  the  largest 
body  of  his  letters  known  to  survive.  Your  shelves  contain  more 
leaves  stolen  by  Wise  from  books  in  the  British  Museum  than 
are  likely  to  be  found  anywhere  outside  the  Ashley  Library 
itself.  And  finally,  I  fancy  that  more  words  about  his  forgeries 
have  been  written  from  this  campus  than  from  any  single  source 
elsewhere. 

Yet  if  it  was  rightly  contended  that  the  University  of  Texas 
had  already  become  "a  center  for  further  inquiry"  into  the 
forgery  of  the  nineteenth-century  pamphlets  by  the  time  a  full- 
dress  exhibition  of  them  was  organised  here  in  1946,  it  is  never- 
theless just  as  important  in  Austin  as  in  London  that  today,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  they  were  first  exposed,  we  should 
preserve  a  sense  of  perspective  in  considering  the  motives  and 
the  responsibility  for  their  creation.  For  both  of  these,  during  the 
intervening  years,  have  been  as  often  clouded  by  the  dust  of 
controversy  as  illuminated  by  flashes  of  insight.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  not  one  but  several  angles  of  perspective  are  needed  for 
any  steady  focus  on  Thomas  J.  Wise  in  1959. 

If  I  assume  that  the  members  of  this  audience  are  familiar  at 
least  with  the  general  outline  of  the  forgeries  affair,  it  is  not  out 
of  vanity,  but  because  I  conceive  that  you  would  not  otherwise 
be  here.  In  any  case,  the  nature  of  those  nineteenth-century 
pamphlets,  and  the  methods  of  enquiry  applied  to  them,  are  by 
now  absorbed  into  the  common  stock  of  bibliographical  knowl- 
edge. Yet  none  of  you  under  fifty,  and  few  even  of  the  gray- 
beards,  can  have  any  conception  of  the  shock  administered  to  the 
solar  plexus  of  the  bookish  world,  in  both  our  countries,  by  the 


exposure  as  frauds  of  more  than  fifty  long-established  "first  edi- 
tions" by  a  dozen  of  the  most  eminent,  long-collected,  and  amply 
bibliographised  Victorian  authors. 

Of  course  there  had  been  occasional  earlier  hints  and  mutter- 
ings.1  Half  a  dozen  of  the  forgeries  had  at  one  time  or  another 
been  challenged  or  condemned,  individually,  in  print — and  the 
findings  forgotten.  Instances  of  individual  foresight  have  since 
been  adduced,  usually  by  specialists  in  hindsight.  But  by  and 
large  the  scope  as  well  as  the  audacity  of  the  operation,  as  set  out 

1  "There  is  an  uneasy  feeling  among  collectors  on  this  side  regarding  the 
numerous  little  privately  printed  pamphlets  by  celebrated  modern  authors 
which  are  being  offered  from  England.  Grave  suspicions  are  entertained 
that  some  of  these  are  being  manufactured — but  that  these  suspicions  are 
well  grounded,  cannot  be  said.  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  the  rarity  of 
these  ephemera  has  been  much  exaggerated.  Maybe  'The  Last  Tourna- 
ment' by  Tennyson  is  worth  $300,  but  it  is  curious  that  every  Tennyson 
collector  of  note  has  been  supplied  with  one  lately!" — George  D.  Smith's 
Price  Current  of  Books  (New  York,  1898),  No.  8. 

"Does  the  reader  remember  a  period  about  two  years  ago  when  'rare' 
privately  printed  little  pamphlets  by  Tennyson  and  Swinburne  were  being 
'boomed'?  At  least  one  inexperienced  collector  in  New  York  was  misled  by 
a  perfectly  reputable  firm  into  buying  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  these 
things.  The  firm  had  taken  the  word  of  the  London  shark  for  gospel  and 
themselves  paid  high  prices.  What  was  the  result  when  a  market  was 
found  to  exist?  Such  items  as  'The  Window,'  'Laus  Veneris,'  'Gold  Hair,' 
and  a  dozen  other  small  books  of  that  ilk,  cropped  up  with  distressing 
frequency.  Now  they  are  selling  at  about  one  third  of  their  record  prices. 

"It  is  significant  that  all  these  high-priced  and  'rare'  privately  printed 
items  are  of  the  pamphlet  variety  and  of  modern  data — few  being  over  20 
pp.  and  of  an  earlier  date  than  1865.  They  are  easy  of  fabrication  and  we 
believe  them  to  have  been  fabricated." — George  D.  Smith's  The  Literary- 
Collector  (March  1901). 

"A  special  case  of  this  problem  of  piracies  and  spurious  imprints  is  that 
of  the  modern  photographic  or  type-facsimile  forgery  of  small  books  pos- 
sessing a  high  commercial  value,  such  as  the  early  editions  of  the  letter  of 
Columbus  announcing  his  discovery  of  the  New  World.  Bad  forgeries  of 
this  kind  can  be  detected  by  the  tendency  of  all  photographic  processes  of 
reproduction  to  thicken  letters  and  exaggerate  every  kind  of  defect,  but 
the  best  of  these  imitations  when  printed  on  old  paper  require  a  specific 
knowledge  of  the  originals  and  often  cause  great  trouble.  The  type- 
facsimile  forgeries  are  mostly  of  short  pieces  by  Tennyson,  George  Eliot 
and  A.  C.  Swinburne,  printed  (or  supposed  to  have  been  printed — for  it  is 
doubtful  if  some  of  these  'forgeries'  ever  had  any  originals)  for  circulation 
among  friends.  These  trifles  should  never  be  purchased  without  a  written 
guarantee." — A.  W.  Pollard  in  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  ed., 
1910,  s.v.  Bibliography. 


in  cold  print,  the  proof  that  these  were  not  isolated  lapses  but  an 
unscrupulously  ingenious  major  campaign  of  fraud,  came  out  of 
a  clear  sky.  And  when  to  the  outrageous  fact  was  added  the  un- 
believable inference  that  the  man  responsible  was  Thomas  J. 
Wise,  the  effect  was  almost  as  if  the  United  States  Treasury  had 
been  caught  forging  hundred-dollar  bills  or  the  Pope  fabricating 
Indulgences.  Miss  Ratchford  and  the  Pforzheimer  document 
have  since,  as  you  all  know,  established  Harry  Buxton  Forman 
as  Wise's  coadjutor  in  one  at  least  of  the  forged  pamphlets.  But 
even  if  this  had  been  known  at  the  time,  Forman  was  by  then 
long  dead  and  thus  immune  to  the  painful  limelight,  in  the  glare 
of  which  Wise  first  blustered,  then  floundered,  and  finally  hid 
behind  his  wife  and  his  doctor. 

A  second  necessary  angle  of  perspective,  also  chronological,  is 
undoubtedly  easier  to  achieve  for  those  of  you  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  under  fifty  than  it  was,  at  the  time  of  the  exposure, 
for  many  of  my  contemporaries  and  seniors.  This  is  the  per- 
spective between  1934  and  say  1885,  which  I  take  as  an  outside 
date  for  the  production  of  the  earliest  forgeries.  People  forget 
that  Popes  start  as  sub-deacons.  Wise  had  been  rich  and  famous 
and  autocratic  for  so  long  that  the  world  at  large  could  not  think 
of  him  as  a  five-pound-a-week  clerk  with  a  wife  to  support,  which 
is  what  he  was  when  he  was  spending  five  times  that  amount  on 
the  foundations  of  the  Ashley  Library.  Yet  it  was  of  course  the 
ruthlessly  ambitious  young  collector-bibliographer,  not  the  pros- 
perous and  respectable  elderly  retired  merchant,  who  added 
forgery  to  book-dealing  in  order  to  supplement  his  modest  in- 
come in  the  1 880's  and  1 890's. 

The  third  perspective  is  functional  rather  than  chronological. 
It  was  difficult  for  most  people  in  1934  to  see  the  production  and 
marketing  of  fifty  or  sixty  bogus  first  editions  in  their  true  con- 
text: the  gap  between  outright  large-scale  fraud  and  Wise's  bib- 
liographical eminence  seemed  too  cavernous  for  credence.  It  is 
true  that  many  collectors  knew  (even  if  they  had  not  spent  their 
two  or  three  guineas  apiece  on)  those  strings  of  pamphlet  issues 
by  which  Wise,  mostly  during  the  teens,  had  milked  the  biblio- 
phile market  for  unpublished  pieces  by  Borrow,  the  Brontes, 
Swinburne,  Conrad,  and  others.  Quite  a  few  could  recall  the  slim 


volumes  of  letters  etc.  of  Shelley,  Ruskin,  the  Brownings,  and 
others  issued  during  the  1890's  over  the  Ashley  Library  imprint 
and  advertised  in  Wise's  successive  publishing  lists.  Moreover 
there  were  other  pamphlet  issues,  of  the  1890's  and  later,  of  a 
faintly  piratical  colour,  with  which  Wise  seemed  directly  or 
indirectly  connected.  But  only  senior  specialists  remembered  his 
position  as  production  manager  to  the  Shelley  and  Browning 
Societies,  for  which  in  the  1880's  he  had  promoted  and  produced 
the  series  of  "type-facsimile"  reprints  of  these  authors'  rariora 
which  ultimately  bankrupted  both  Societies.  And  hardly  any- 
body, outside  a  traditionally  discreet  trade,  realised  that  Wise, 
despite  his  frequent  protestations  to  the  contrary,  had  been  a 
busy  and  very  successful  dealer  in  rare  books  all  his  life.  How 
successful,  and  how  immensely  skilful,  is  amply  documented  in 
his  correspondence  with  John  H.  Wrenn,  his  best  customer,  as 
will  be  known  to  all  of  you  who  have  studied  Miss  Ratchford's 
edition  of  that  fascinating  series.  Wise  once  confided  to  his 
factotum,  Herbert  Gorfin,  that  "Wrenn  is  worth  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year  to  me."  And  Wrenn  was  only  one  of  his  customers. 
Very  few  people,  therefore,  were  able  in  1934  to  see  the 
forgeries  in  the  perspective  of  Wise's  cognate  operations:  to 
recognise  his  presumptive  responsibility  for  their  production, 
establishment,  and  marketing  as  a  not  illogical,  however  crimi- 
nal, extension  of  a  widely  ramified  campaign  for  turning  his 
bibliographical  knowledge,  his  authority  in  the  bibliophile 
world  and  his  shrewdness  in  the  book-market,  to  his  own  two- 
fold advantage.  In  isolation,  the  forgeries  look  like  the  Paradox 
Fault.  Aligned  with  Wise's  other  publishing  activities  they  are 
seen  as  an  almost  predictable  outcrop  of  the  Morrison  Forma- 
tion.2 Indeed,  if  any  of  us  could  have  conceived,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  of  the  clumsy  barbarity  of  Wise's  pilfering  of  leaves 
from  the  British  Museum's  Jacobean  plays  to  make  up  imperfect 
copies  in  his  own  collection  or  for  sale  to  his  customers,  we 
should  have  taken  the  moral  hurdle  posed  by  the  nineteenth- 
century  pamphlet  forgeries  in  our  stride. 

2  Since  my  audience  at  Austin  did  not  seem  to  recognise  the  names,  I 
should  explain  that  I  was  referring  to  two  prominent  features  of  the 
uranium-bearing  areas  in  southeastern  Utah. 
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I  said  above  that  the  forgeries,  along  with  the  borderline  cases 
of  piracy,  the  products  of  Wise's  copyright  speculations  and  his 
other  pamphleteering,  were  calculated  to  promote  his  own  two- 
fold advantage.  No  one  today  can  doubt  that  the  forgeries  were  a 
very  lucrative  side  line  at  a  time  when  Wise  needed  money 
badly.  But  they  were  also  made-to-order  material  for  building  up 
the  reputation  of  the  aspiring  bibliographer.  Bernard  Shaw,  that 
intellectual  leprechaun,  always  chose  to  maintain  that  Wise  did 
the  whole  thing  for  a  lark.3  But  Wise  was  a  man  totally  devoid 
of  that  kind  of  humour.  And  neither  subsequently  discovered 
evidence,  nor  the  often  thoughtful  reinterpretations  of  the 
original  evidence  which  other  students  of  the  case  have  since 
contributed,  have  modified  the  early  conclusion  that  his  motives 
were  personal  aggrandisement  and  financial  profit,  probably 
in  about  equal  proportions. 


Among  the  satisfactions  of  the  backward  look  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  salute  the  work  of  other  scholars  and  students.  There 
was  no  guarantee  in  1934  that  the  list  of  forgeries  and  suspects 
then  documented  was  complete.  Numerous  other  candidates  had 
been  examined,  and  some  of  these  were  mentioned  as  cleared.  A 
few  were  classified  as  dubious  in  authority  though  not  in  date,  a 
few  noted  as  unexamined  for  lack  of  access  to  copies.  And  it  was 
not  long  before  additions  were  made  to  the  list.  Mr.  Roland 
Baughman,  then  of  the  Huntington  Library,  now  of  Columbia, 
published  in  1936  the  only  significant  technical  contribution  to 
the  analysis  of  type  designs,  which  shared  with  the  analysis  of 
paper-content  and  the  collation  of  texts  the  main  burden  of 
proof  in  the  case  against  the  forged  pamphlets.  If  this  year's 
Sandars  Reader  in  Bibliography  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
were  standing  before  you  instead  of  his  collaborator,  he  would 
tell  you  exactly  how  far  Mr.  Baughman's  further  study  of  the  use 

3  See,  for  example,  Wilfred  Partington:  Thomas  J.  Wise  in  the  Original 
Cloth  (London,  1946),  p.  319.  Partington's  book  is  rather  vulgarly  written 
but  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  biographical  information,  much  of  it  based 
on  original  research. 


of  a  kernless  lower-case  /  and  /  in  nineteenth-century  printing- 
houses  was  in  fact  relevant  to  our  enquiry.  I  will  say  simply  that 
it  extended  the  period  of  observed  use  of  the  one  particular  kern- 
less fount,  with  its  alien  question  mark,  used  by  Messrs.  Clay  for 
printing  eighteen  of  the  forgeries,  by  three  years  at  either  end. 
Mr.  Baughman's  more  widely  hailed  finding,  however,  was  his 
proof  that  the  1879  "private"  edition  of  Tennyson's  Becket,  which 
we  had  never  seen,  is  a  member  of  the  group;  and,  even  more 
intriguing,  that  Wise,  in  contrast  to  his  brilliant  standard  formu- 
la of  inventing  an  edition  with  a  pre-first  date,  had  in  or  after 
1893  been  faking-up  copies  of  the  avowed  "type-facsimile"  re- 
print of  Matthew  Arnold's  Alaric  at  Rome  (1840)  and  passing 
them  off  as  originals. 

Five  years  later,  Miss  Ratchford  demonstrated  that  the 
allegedly  rare  advance  copies  of  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden  (1864) 
with  the  superseded  title  Idylls  of  the  Hearth  were  nothing  but 
regular  Enoch  Ardens  (as  common  a  first  edition  as  you  can 
wish)  with  a  bogus  title-leaf.  Messrs.  Whicher  and  Wells  first, 
and  Mr.  David  Foxon  later  and  decisively,  showed  that  the 
cancel  leaf  in  Wise's  copy  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  London,  1798,  was 
indeed  as  unique  as  research  in  other  copies  suggested,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  it  was  manufactured  and  inserted  in  Wise's 
own  time:  a  curious  piece  of  deception,  and  not  less  curious  for 
being  carried  out  on  a  book  more  than  forty  years  earlier  in  date 
than  the  earliest  assumed  by  any  of  the  known  forgeries — 
Tennyson's  Morte  D' Arthur,  "1842."  Finally,  a  stylistically 
homogeneous  group  of  four  Swinburne  pamphlets,  which  had 
been  mistakenly  given  a  clean  bill  in  1934,  were  proved  to  be, 
perhaps  not  misdated,  but  unquestionably  "produced,  disguised 
under  a  bogus  imprint,  provided  with  a  fictitious  background, 
and  given  bibliographical  establishment,  by  the  same  hand  as 
the  main  group  of  forgeries."  I  quote  from  a  little  book  published 
in  1948  and  still,  I  believe,  in  print,  entitled  The  Firm  of  Charles 
Ottley,  Landon  c£  Co* 

These  are  all  proposed,  seconded,  and  duly  elected  members 
of  the  club  of  black  sheep.  Miss  Ratchford,  in  1946,  further  pro- 
posed a  second  forgery  of  Tennyson's  Carmen  Saeculare  (1887), 

4  John  Carter  and  Graham  Pollard  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons). 
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which  appeared  from  her  description  to  be  a  direct  imitation  of 
the  genuine  Macmillan  pamphlet  and  thus  quite  distinct  in 
format  from  the  proved  Wise  forgery  of  the  same  year.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  candidature  has  ever  been  seconded.5  Dr.  R.  F. 
Roberts,  the  New  York  bibliographer,  was  convinced  that  Steven- 
son's Ticonderoga  (1887)  was  a  Wise  production,  and  he  and 
I  pored  long  over  such  evidence  as  we  could  extract  from  the 
Scribner  files  and  the  printers  in  Edinburgh.  Miss  Ratchford  in- 
cluded it,  as  "Wise's  child,"  in  the  exhibition  held  in  this  Uni- 
versity in  1946,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  something  distinctly 
fishy  about  it;  but  neither  Dr.  Roberts  nor  the  enquirers  could 
ever  prove  it  guilty. 

If  I  cheerfully  commend  Ticonderoga  to  the  attention  of  any 
prentice  bibliographer  on  this  campus  who  wants  a  little  exer- 
cise, it  will  need,  I  think,  a  graduate  hand  to  tackle  the  mysteri- 
ous case  of  Borrow' s  translation  of  Ewald's  The  Death  of  Balder, 
which  in  its  published  form  carries  the  imprint  of  Jarrold  &  Sons, 
London,  and  the  date  1889.  He  will  find  the  course  marked  out 
in  Mr.  Baughman's  Huntington  Library  paper  which  I  have 
already  saluted.  He  will  find  a  few  hurdles  set  up  in  Mr.  Philip 
Gaskell's  note  in  Vol.  I,  No.  4  of  The  Book  Collector  (1952) .  And 
I  wish  him  good  luck.  In  case  he  recognises  the  need  to  make 
quite  sure  that  the  type  in  which  Balder  is  printed  really  is,  as 
Mr.  Baughman  considered,  the  notorious  Long  Primer  No.  3  of 
Richard  Clay  &  Sons,  despite  the  printer's  imprint  of  Ballantyne 
&  Hanson,  I  propose  to  leave  on  deposit  here  in  the  Research 
Center  for  one  year  my  two  proof  copies  of  the  book,  only  one 
of  them  corrected,  but  both  dated  1886. 


So  much  for  the  individual  forgeries  and  suspects  flushed  from 
the  nineteenth-century  shelves  of  England  and  America  during 
the  past  quarter-century.  For  those  who  despaired  of  the  credit 
of  book-collecting  at  the  time  of  the  original  exposure — and 
there  were  plenty  who  did — it  must  be  reassuring  to  think  that 
by  now  we  probably  have  most  of  the  birds  ringed.  And  I  will 

5  Cf.  The  Library,  5th  ser.,  II  (1947),  200-202. 
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not  pretend  that  it  is  not  some  satisfaction  to  the  original  en- 
quirers that  the  addenda  have  not  proved  to  be  more  numerous. 
Yet,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  I  suppose  twenty  times  as 
much  energy,  and  certainly  a  hundred  times  as  many  words, 
have  been  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  forger  (or 
forgers)  as  to  the  identification  of  any  unmarked  productions  of 
his  (or  their)  ingenuity.  That  sensitive  scholar  Edmund  Blunden 
complained  a  dozen  years  ago  that  "what  was  first  and  foremost 
a  scientific  and  practical  purge  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  had  been  infected  by  a  species  of 
black  market  concoction,  has  been  confused  by  an  increasing 
mixture  of  personalities";  and  he  added,  of  the  contributions  of 
one  such  commentator,  that  "readers  might  well  think  now  and 
then  that  the  Enquirers  were  the  real  suspects,  or  at  least  as 
worthy  of  [the  author's]  indignation  as  the  fabricators  of  the 
fifty  or  more  first  editions."6 

Actually,  while  the  enquirers  had,  and  retain,  a  distaste  for 
publishing  unverified  speculations,  we  have  been  throughout  as 
much  interested  as  anyone  else  in  the  identity  of  the  person  or 
persons  responsible  for  the  unscrupulously  brilliant  series  of 
forgeries  which  we  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  un- 
mask. We  did  not  name  Wise  in  1934,  despite  our  conviction 
that  he  was  the  forger.  There  was  a  mass  of  evidence  pointing  to 
him,  but  it  was  circumstantial;  and  we  were  determined  not  to 
publish  anything  about  the  forged  pamphlets  which  we  could 
not  prove.  I  have  told  elsewhere7  some  of  the  story  of  Wise's 
reactions  to  the  imminent  exposure,  which  reinforced  our  private 
conviction.  But  it  was  not  until  I  was  shown  the  Pforzheimer 
document  in  1935  that  the  decisive  evidence  of  Wise's  guilt  was 
forthcoming;  and  it  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  its  owner 
consented  to  its  publication.8 

Since  we  are  celebrating,  this  year,  not  the  centenary  of  Sir 
Edmund  Gosse  nor  of  Herbert  Gorfin,  I  propose  to  stick  to  my 
allotted  subject,  which  is  Thomas  J.  Wise.  Yet  we  know  now  that 
Harry  Buxton  Forman  was  involved  in  the  production  of  at 

6  Times  Literary  Supplement  (London),  28  September  1946,  p.  472. 

7  Books  and  Book-Collectors  (1956),  pp.  131-138. 

8  Between  the  Lines,  ed.  Fannie  E.  Ratchford  (Austin,  1945). 
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least  one  of  the  forgeries,  namely,  Tennyson's  The  Last  Tourna- 
ment, dated  1871,  but  printed  seemingly  in  1896;  even  if  we  do 
not  know,  and  now  may  never  know,  either  how  much  further 
he  was  involved  in  the  whole  operation,  or  in  what  capacity.  And 
although  the  proof  of  his  involvement,  along  with  the  proof  of 
Wise's  guilt,  subsists  in  the  Pforzheimer  document,  it  was  Miss 
Fannie  Ratchf ord,  not  the  enquirers,  who  first  perceived,  steadily 
followed,  and  abundantly  elaborated  the  clues  pointing  towards 
Forman.  In  saluting  that  dedicated  pursuit  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  contribute  to  the  Wise  exhibition  here  a  document  bearing  on 
the  Forman  enigma.  This  is  a  photograph  of  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letter,  and  it  is  shown  by  the  kindness  of  the  owner  of  the 
original,  Mr.  Maurice  Pariser,  of  Manchester,  England,  the 
most  pertinacious  private  collector  of  Wiseana  now  in  practice. 
The  letter  is  from  Buxton  Forman  to  Wise,  addressed  from  his 
home,  46  Marlborough  Hill,  London,  but  alas,  not  dated.  It  is  a 
short  letter,  and  I  transcribe  it  in  full. 

Dear  Wise 

I  have  received  your  long  letter  and  the  Coleridge  sheets  &  slips, — 
but  I  fear  my  catarrh  is  developing  into  influenza  &  will  for  days  to 
come  incapacitate  me  for  examining  proofs.  I  had  hoped  that  things 
might  take  a  turn  that  would  enable  me  to  give  you  a  look-in  &  explain 
in  few  words  some  difficult  matters.  This  perhaps  may  come  off  later, 
but  now  I  am  likelier  to  be  in  bed  for  days  to  come  when  I  once  get 
there — in  an  hour  or  two.  So  I  hurry  this  off  to  beg  you  not  on  any 
account  to  proceed  as  you  suggest  about  the  Sonnets.  I  can  give  you 
excellent  reasons;  &  am,  as  at  this  present, 

Yours  sincerely 

H  Buxton  Forman. 

Now,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  when  Forman  speaks  of  "the 
Sonnets,"  even  though  he  gives  the  word  a  capital  letter,  he 
necessarily  refers  to  the  "Reading,  1847"  edition  of  Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese.  We  do  not  know  what  were  the  "difficult 
matters"  which  he  wanted  to  "explain  in  a  few  words."  We  can 
only  conjecture  what  course  Wise  had  suggested  adopting  in 
respect  of  "the  Sonnets,"  to  which  Forman  was  so  urgently  op- 
posed. We  may  speculate,  but  no  more,  as  to  the  import  of  that 
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surely  significant  conclusion  to  a  letter  between  old  friends, 
allies,  and  collaborators:  "&  am,  as  at  this  present,  Yours  sin- 
cerely." What  is  evident  is  that  Forman  is  trying  to  stop  Wise 
from  doing  something,  in  a  matter  by  clear  implication  of  com- 
mon concern  to  both  men,  which  he  thought  imprudent  or  even 
dangerous.  And  what  will  not  escape  the  ear  of  anyone  who  has 
studied  Forman' s  part  of  the  exchanges  in  the  Pforzheimer  docu- 
ment is  the  similarity  of  tone  and  accent:  that  of  a  man  whose 
confidence  in  his  own  authority  and  good  sense  is  sapped  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  to  plead. 

The  only  clue  to  the  date  of  this  letter  is  the  reference  to  "the 
Coleridge  sheets  &  slips"  of  proof.  I  should  guess  that  these 
were  of  Wise's  bibliography  of  Coleridge,  since  he  was  wont  to 
circulate  proofs  of  his  bibliographies  and  catalogues  even  more 
widely,  and  longer  ahead,  than  most  compilers  sensibly  do;  and 
Forman  would  be  an  obvious  consultant.9  The  Coleridge  bibli- 
ography was  published  in  1913,  so  that  if  my  guess  was  correct, 
the  letter  might  be  dated  between  1909  (or  even  earlier)  and 
1912.  Now,  this  was  precisely  the  period  during  which  Wise  was 
getting  out  of  the  wholesale  marketing  business  in  the  forgeries, 
by  means  of  the  series  of  "remainder"  sales  to  Herbert  Gorfin.  It 
is  conceivable  that  he  had  proposed  to  include  the  Reading 
Sonnets  in  one  of  these  transactions,  which,  in  view  of  its  star 
position  in  the  list  and  its  high  market  price,  Forman  might  well 
have  thought  imprudent  as  well  as  improvident.  (That  makes 
four  hypotheses,  each  depending  on  its  predecessor.)  In  the  event 
— whether  post  hoc  or  propter  hoc — Gorfin  never  did  purchase 
any  copies  of  the  Sonnets  from  Wise:  it  was  one  of  seven  of  the 
forged  pamphlets — the  others  being  five  Tennysons  and  a 
Thackeray10 — which  he  handled  only  on  commission.  And  the 
doyen  of  the  rare-book  trade  in  London  told  me  soon  after  the 
exposure  that,  as  late  as  the  1920's,  if  he  needed  a  copy  of  the 
Reading  Sonnets  (then,  of  course,  accepted  as  a  perfectly  genuine 

9  Wise's  other  publications  on  Coleridge,  Coleridgeiana,  1919,  and  Two 
Lake  Poets,  1927,  were  issued  after  Forman's  death  (1917). 

10  See  John  Carter  and  Graham  Pollard,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of 
Certain  Nineteenth  Century  Pamphlets  (London  and  New  York,  1934),  p. 
376. 
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and  authentic  rarity)  he  could  always  get  one,  at  a  price,  from 
Wise's  cache,  by  applying  to  Gorfin.  Three  copies  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  Buxton  Forman  family  at  his  death. 

All  this,  however,  is  precisely  that  sort  of  unverifiable  specula- 
tion which  I  earlier  deplored.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself 
with  adding  the  text  of  Mr.  Pariser's  tantalising  document  to  the 
stock  of  Wise-Forman  agenda  which  I  trust  are  due  for  future 
attention  in  this  Research  Center,  along  with  Ticonderoga,  The 
Death  of  Balder,  and  certain  wider  projects  to  which  I  shall 
turn  in  a  moment.  For  I  have  two  other  factual  notes,  and  this 
is  a  convenient  occasion  to  inscribe  them  on  the  record.  In  the 
original  dossier  on  the  forgery  of  Swinburne's  Siena  its  type  was 
stated  to  be  Clay's  Long  Primer  No.  3,  the  forger's  favourite 
fount  and,  as  you  will  remember,  the  hybrid  peculiar  to  Clay's 
printinghouse.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  outside  person,  not  even  the 
lynx-eyed  Mr.  Baughman,  has  noticed  that  in  fact  it  is  not:  at 
least  not  100  per  cent.  It  was  Graham  Pollard  who  belatedly 
observed  that,  while  the  body  of  the  text  is  normal,  the  question 
mark  is  not  the  tilted  alien  which  identifies  the  hybrid.  It  is  a 
different  question  mark:  but  it  is  equally  an  alien.  You  will  re- 
call that  Siena  is  not  a  created  but  an  imitative  forgery.  It  had  to 
look  enough  like  the  genuine  copyright  edition  to  pass  for  it.  And 
while  the  two  text  types  are  near  enough,  the  question  mark  in 
that  of  the  genuine  edition  is  a  large,  round-bowled  design,  very 
noticeably  different  from  the  small  button-hook  sort  in  Clay's 
Long  Primer  No.  3,  which  was  actually  an  italic  sort,  one  size 
smaller,  cast  upright  instead  of  at  its  normal  slant,  on  a  Long 
Primer  body.  There  are  fifteen  question  marks  in  the  short  text 
of  Siena;  and  when  the  forgery  proofs  were  laid  alongside  the 
exemplar,  the  difference  must  have  been  glaring.  So  a  question 
mark  of  a  more  nearly  similar  shape  was  selected  from  some 
other  case  of  type,  and  fifteen  of  these  were  substituted.  If  you 
look  at  the  forged  Siena  you  will  see  that  they  do  not  fit  very 
well;  but  at  least  they  are  a  better  likeness  than  the  other. 

My  other  small  footnote  also  concerns  Messrs.  Clay.  In  the 
spring  of  1935  James  F.  Drake,  the  New  York  bookseller,  showed 
me  a  proof  copy  of  Wise's  piratical  edition  of  The  White  Man's 
Burden  (1899)  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  It  bore  the  usual  two  sets  of 
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initials,  of  the  printer's  reader  and  reviser:  H.W.  and  T.F.P. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  late  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer's  library,  Mr. 
William  A.  Jackson  showed  me  a  set  of  proofs  of  Buxton  For- 
raan's  "The  Building  of  the  Idylls,"  a  section  from  Literary- 
Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  which  was  published  in 
1896.  I  noticed  that  the  reader's  and  reviser's  initials  were  R.S. 
and  (again)  T.F.P.  The  Kipling  piracy  has  no  printer's  imprint; 
and  Wise  solemnly  recorded  on  the  copy  he  gave  in  1916  to  the 
University  Library,  Cambridge,  his  belief  that  it  had  been 
printed  in  Chicago.  But  Literary  Anecdotes  was  printed  by  Clay 
and  bears  their  imprint.  In  reply  to  our  enquiry,  Mr.  Cecil  Clay 
confirmed  that  R.S.  and  H.W.  were  revisers  on  their  staff  and 
that  the  T.F.P.  who  figures  on  both  proofs  was  a  reader.  The 
small  pica  old  style  type  of  The  White  Man's  Burden  (used 
also  for  Kipling's  White  Horses,  1897,  and  Rossetti's  Verses, 
1886),  while  we  knew  it  to  have  been  in  stock  at  Clay's  at  the 
material  time,  1899,  was  of  course  also  in  use  in  many  other 
printing  shops.  It  is  satisfactory  to  have  conclusive  evidence  that 
Clay's  printed  the  latest-dated,  as  they  were  already  known  to 
have  printed  the  earliest-dated,11  of  the  nineteenth-century 
pamphlet  forgeries. 


It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  two  old  hounds  will  ever  return  to 
the  scent  with  the  ardour  which  kept  our  noses  to  the  ground 
during  the  years  1932  to  1934.  But  the  availability  of  the  Wrenn 
collection  of  the  forgeries,  the  proximity  of  the  Wise- Wrenn 
correspondence,  the  example  of  Miss  Ratchford,  and  the  estab- 
lishment at  Austin  of  a  Research  Center  for  bibliographical  and 
literary  studies,  if  they  do  not  positively  impose  a  duty  on 
Texans,  at  least  constitute  a  magnet  to  anyone  who  feels  disposed 
to  pick  up  the  loose  threads  of  the  enquiry.  I  have  already  pointed 
to  a  few  of  these.  Perhaps  it  is  appropriate  to  indicate  now  a 
few  more.  First  of  all,  it  might  be  interesting,  though  it  could  not 
possibly  be  called  important,  to  compile  an  up-to-date  census  of 

11  Tennyson's  Morte  D' 'Arthur,  1842,  is  printed  in  Clay's  Long  Primer 
No.  3. 
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copies  of  the  Reading  Sonnets.  Secondly,  there  is  still  work  to  be 
done  on  those  Tennyson  pieces  of  which  further  proofs,  trial 
books,  etc.,  have  come  to  light  since  1934.  Thirdly,  it  would  be 
useful  to  study,  as  a  group,  what  may  be  called  the  binary  edi- 
tions amongst  the  pamphlet  forgeries:  those  which  were  not 
outright  inventions,  but  which  imitated  genuine  pamphlet  is- 
sues. The  list  would  include  Matthew  Arnold's  Alaric  at  Rome, 
George  Eliot's  Agatha,12  Ruskin's  Catalogue  of  the  Turner 
Sketches,  Swinburne's  Siena,  Tennyson's  The  Lover's  Tale,  and 
Edmund  Yates's  Mr.  Thackeray,  Mr.  Yates  and  the  Gar  rick 
Club.  It  would  be  instructive  not  only  to  examine  the  similarities 
and  variations  of  formula  among  the  members  of  this  group, 
which  forms  a  distinct  section  in  the  list  of  forgeries,  but  also  to 
establish,  if  possible,  some  chronological  sequence  in  their  pro- 
duction. This  would  be  a  notable  contribution  to  the  fourth,  and 
by  far  the  most  important,  agendum  in  my  charge  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas:  the  preparation  of  a  properly  documented  cata- 
logue of  all  of  Wise's  publications,  among  which  the  true 
forgeries  could  then  be  seen  in  numerical,  chronological,  and 
functional  proportion. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  will  be  an  easy  task.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  as  well  aware  as  anyone  can  be  that  it  will  be 
laborious  and  protracted.  But  between  Wise's  publication  of  his 
own  Verses  in  1882  and  his  edition  of  Keats's  Ode  to  a  Nightin- 
gale in  1884  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  the  eleventh  volume  of 
the  Ashley  Catalogue,  issued  in  1936,  two  years  after  the  ex- 
posure, with  a  sycophantic  introduction  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  list  of  books  and  pamphlets  written,  com- 
piled, edited,  sponsored,  published,  or  produced  by  Thomas  J. 
Wise  numbers  more  than  350.  The  forgeries,  representing  no 
more  than  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total,  will  be  impossible 
to  date  exactly;  but  within  the  fifteen  years,  say,  during  which 
they  were  produced,  an  approximate  date  could  probably  be 
reached  for  enough  of  them  to  allow  our  researcher  to  fit  them 
into  the  pattern  which  this  catalogue  would  be  designed  to  un- 
cover: the  pattern  of  Wise's  own  developing  taste,  his  response 
to  the  movements  of  collecting  fashion,  his  several  methods  of 

12  Cf.  The  Book  Collector,  VI  (1957),  244. 
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influencing  the  technique  as  well  as  the  taste  of  other  collectors, 
his  equally  various  methods  of  making  money  out  of  catering  to 
their  suitably  influenced  wants,  the  evolution  of  his  formula  for 
the  forgeries,  the  shading  between  forgery,  piracy,  and  avowed 
but  unauthorised  private  printings,  his  exploitation  of  the  several 
hauls  of  unpublished  manuscript  material,  and  finally  the 
methods  of  his  approach  to  living  authors,  from  his  scraped  ac- 
quaintance with  Robert  Browning  in  about  1886  to  his  virtual 
capture  of  Joseph  Conrad  in  1919  and  the  amused  tolerance  of 
Bernard  Shaw.13 


In  this  backward  glance  at  Thomas  J.  Wise  I  have  averted  my 
eyes  from  the  most  recent  exposure  of  his  nefarious  activities: 
the  brutal  pilfering  of  leaves  from  copies  of  Jacobean  plays  in 
the  British  Museum,  some  from  the  King's  Library  but  most 
from  the  Garrick  Collection,  to  make  up  imperfect  examples  in 
his  own  library  or  designed  for  sale  to  his  customers,  particularly 
John  H.  Wrenn.  I  have  done  so  for  two  good  reasons.  First,  it  was 
Mr.  David  Foxon  of  the  British  Museum  who  made  the  discovery 
and  announced  it  in  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  in  October 
1956.  Now,  after  a  year's  close  co-operation  with  your  Curatrix 
Emerita,  Miss  Ratchford,  his  full  report  has  been  published  in 
London  by  the  Bibliographical  Society.  I  have  read  it  with  ad- 
miration and  respect,  and  it  will  of  course  be  required  reading 
for  all  Wiseians.  But  I  read  it  also  with  a  renewal  of  that  sense 
of  disgust  and  disappointment  which  attacked  me  when  Mr. 
Foxon  first  showed  me  some  of  the  mutilated  books,  three  or  four 
years  ago.  This  was  something  so  coarse,  so  clumsy,  so  vulgar, 
so  petty,  so  altogether  unworthy  of  the  man  who  (no  matter 
what  help  he  may  have  had  from  Buxton  Forman)  produced, 
established,  and  marketed  the  nineteenth-century  pamphlet 
forgeries. 

Wise's  faults  were  many  and  gross  and  despicable.  As  I  have 

13  This  and  the  preceding  paragraph  are  here  printed  as  they  were  de- 
livered. Readers  will  find  evidence  in  later  articles  that  some  of  my  agenda 
should  now  be  reclassified  as  "work  in  progress." 
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said  elsewhere,  he  was  guilty  of  the  systematic  and  cynical  per- 
version of  bibliographical  truth  for  his  own  aggrandisement  and 
his  own  profit.  He  was  capable  of  every  effrontery  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  evidence.  His  abuse  of  the  decencies  of  scholarship 
was  matched  by  a  propensity  for  bullying  those  who  had  hap- 
pened to  stand  in  his  way.  Rather  than  admit  the  smallest  error 
he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  anyone  else,  preferably  dead,  but  if 
not,  reasonably  defenceless.  A  bookseller  all  his  life,  he  affected 
a  snobbish  scorn  for  professional  booksellers;  and  it  was  to  him 
the  last  indignity  that  the  forged  pamphlets  were  ultimately  ex- 
posed by  two  members  of  the  trade.  He  was  not  above  swindling 
his  best  customer,  a  generous,  simple,  honourable  man  who  for 
twenty  years  believed  him  a  friend.  He  was  vulgar,  arrogant, 
and  pretentious,  a  liar,  a  bully,  and  a  thief. 

But — there  are  two  buts.  Wise  was  beyond  dispute  a  great 
collector;  and  other  great  collectors  have  been  ruthless  and  dis- 
agreeable men.  He  was  also  a  great  forger.  And  it  is  the  great 
forger  whom  I  remember  here  this  evening,  surrounded  as  we 
are  by  the  evidences  of  his  skill.  Now  that  the  world  has  accepted 
these  pamphlets  as  forgeries  for  twenty-five  years,  it  is  easy,  and 
comfortable,  to  forget  that  they  had  deceived  the  world  for  the 
preceding  fifty.  When  they  are  laid  out  side  by  side,  their  pub- 
lisher's "house  style"  is  no  doubt  perceptible,  even  to  the  un- 
trained eye,  and  that  despite  the  canniest  exploitation  of  the 
limited  range  of  appropriate  format  and  available  type-faces. 
But  set  them  in  the  places  so  ingeniously  made  for  them  in  their 
authors'  bibliographies,  and  you  will  still  find  most  of  them 
physically  very  plausible  indeed.  Certainly  Wise  made  mis- 
takes: of  text,  of  imprint,  sometimes  even  in  the  spurious  raison 
d'etre  which  was  generally  designed  with  such  imagination, 
knowledge,  and  care.  But  the  mistakes  are  few  in  comparison 
with  the  successes.  Wise  knew  enough  never  to  attempt  faking 
an  inscription  for  authentication.  Despite  some  unaccountable 
relapses,  he  understood  the  danger  of  imitation,  and  instead 
evolved  the  formula  of  the  invented  pre-first  edition  on  which, 
subtly  varied,  the  resounding  success  of  the  whole  operation 
was  based.  It  is  true  that  he  knew  nothing  about  chemical  wood 
or  esparto  grass  or  kernless  /s  or  hybrid  founts;  and  it  was  on 
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these  invisible  rocks  that  his  corsair  fleet  eventually  foundered. 
But  then,  neither  did  anyone  else. 

The  nineteenth-century  pamphlet  forgeries  were  ethically 
reprehensible,  bibliographically  scandalous,  bibliophilically  de- 
plorable, and  economically  distressing.  But  their  maker  was  an 
artist. 


THOMAS  J.  WISE 

Letters  to  J.  E.  Cornish 

30  April  to  22  August  1894 

On  Various  Morris,  Rossetti,  Ruskin,  and  Swinburne  Forgeries 
With  Commentary  by  William  B.  Todd 


Among  some  twenty-eight  forgeries  deposited  at  the  British 
Museum  the  enquirers  identified  two  purchased  12  November 
1894  from  J.  E.  Cornish,  a  reputable  bookseller  of  Manchester, 
but  found  "no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  seller  did  not  acquire 
them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business."*  These  pamphlets 
nonetheless  are  distinguished  as  the  only  two  which  the  Mu- 
seum acquired  through  "the  trade,"  all  others  having  been  re- 
ceived directly  from  Wise  (16),  one  or  another  of  his  associates 
in  the  firm  of  Herman  Rubeck  (6),  an  anonymous  person  (2),  a 
mysterious  Mr.  Aylward  of  Hereford  (1),  or — much  later — 
Bernard  Quaritch  Ltd.  through  Wise's  agent  Gorfin  ( 1 ) .  They 
are  also  noteworthy  as  harbingers  of  numerous  rarities  first 
mentioned  in  May,  just  six  months  before,  in  Wise's  review  of 
Slater's  Early  Editions.  Then,  in  the  omniscient  manner  only  he 
could  assume,  Wise  set  about  to  rectify  several  misconceptions 
concerning  a  few  books  already  known,  to  certify  the  existence 
of  those  unknown,  to  quicken  among  his  expectant  readers  the 

*  John  Carter  and  Graham  Pollard,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Cer- 
tain Nineteenth  Century  Pamphlets  (London  and  New  York,  1934),  p.  145. 
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exquisite  joy  of  owning  such  unobtainables  and,  for  their  further 
enlightenment,  to  establish  a  suitable  price  for  any  that  might 
accidentally  stray  upon  the  market. 

All  this,  however,  was  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end  of 
Wise's  chicanery,  for  the  appearance  of  these  rarities  had  al- 
ready been  arranged  prior  to  their  announcement  in  the  review. 
As  indicated  in  the  following  letters,  now  printed  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  M.  P.  Pariser,  the  reviewer  had  previously  sent 
off  to  Cornish  a  full  box  of  "duplicates,"  and  between  June  and 
August  dispatched  two  more  cartons,  then  another,  and  then  still 
another.  Though  much  of  this  material  may  properly  be  de- 
scribed as  "rubbish,"  various  extraordinary  pieces  were  singled 
out  for  special  mention,  among  them  six  nineteenth-century 
pamphlets.  Of  these,  five  are  now  recognized  as  forgeries,  three 
identified  as  subjects  in  Wise's  review,  and  one  of  the  three, 
Morris's  Hapless  Love^  determined  to  be  the  very  copy  subse- 
quently purchased  by  the  British  Museum.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  then,  that  Wise  discovered  in  the  unsuspecting  Cornish 
an  intermediary  who,  as  a  bookseller  frequently  publicizing  his 
wares,  could  operate  far  beyond  the  range  of  his  other  peddlers. 
With  Cornish  in  1894,  as  with  Gorfin  in  1912,  he  now  had  a 
retail  outlet. 

In  these  letters  it  was  expedient  for  Wise  first  to  refer  to  an 
honest  piece  and  then,  with  all  suspicions  allayed,  to  engage  in 
one  long  misrepresentation,  both  of  the  books  sent  to  Cornish 
and  of  those  cherished  for  himself.  The  more  apparent  falsities 
are  documented  as  they  occur;  other  sly  deceptions,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  positive  evidence,  are  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 


WM.  MICHAEL  ROSSETTI,  SHELLEY  SOCIETY 

THOMAS  J.  WISE  '  Hon.  Secretary:  Thomas  J.  Wise, 

Hon.  Sec.  52,  Ashley  Road,  Crouch  Hill, 

London,  N. 

April  30th,  1894 
Dear  Mr.  Cornish, 

Thanks  for  your  letter.  By  all  means  retain  the  George  Eliot 
letters  for  a  while  if  you  think  proper  to  do  so:  there  is  no  hurry 
at  all. — 
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I  have  just  about  completed  arranging  my  library,  &  have  a 
considerable  number  of  books  which  I  have  turned  out.  These 
are  partly — in  fact  mostly — duplicates,  but  some  of  them  are 
books  which  no  longer  have  any  interest  for  me.  They  are  in  a 
lumber  room  at  the  top  of  my  house,  &  will  have  to  be  packed 
up.  They  will  fill  quite  two  boxes  like  the  one  I  sent  you  some 
time  ago.  Would  you  like  me  to  send  them  to  you? 

As  they  are  all  no  longer  of  use  to  me  I  do  not  wish  to  retain 
any  of  them,  but  desire  to  dispose  of  the  whole  in  one  lot,  & 
would  of  course  be  as  reasonable  as  necessary  in  the  matter  of 
price.  I  think  you  would  find  them  a  useful  lot,  as  amongst  them 
are  some  good  books,  such  as  Rossetti's  "Sir  Hugh  the  Heron",1 
uncut  in  wrappers;  Rossetti's  "Sister  Helen"2  uncut,  with  portion 
of  MS.  inserted,  W.  Morris's  "Hapless  Love",3  uncut  in  wrappers, 
Milton's  "Paradise  Regained",  1st.  ed.  &c.  &c. 

Besides  these  printed  books  were  a  few  slight  manuscripts. 
These  I  have  posted  you  to  day.  They  are: 
Complete  MS.  of  Andrew  Lang 

do         do     "     Rossetti 
Imperfect  do     "     Swinburne.4 

I  think  they  are  worth  £10.  together. — 

Faifly  Yrs 
Thos  J.  Wise. 


WM.  MICHAEL  ROSSETTI,  SHELLEY  SOCIETY 

THOMAS  J.  WISE  '  Hon.  Secretary:  Thomas  J.  Wise, 

Hon.  Sec.  52,  Ashley  Road,  Crouch  Hill, 

London,  N. 

June  8th,  1894 

Dear  Mr.  Cornish, 

I  have  sent  you  to  day  by  Midland  Rails: — 

HR  #  18455 
L 

do  #  2058 
2  cases  of  books.  There  are  still  some  more  left  behind  which  I 
will  pack  into  a  third  box  &  forward  you  directly. — 

I  wish  to  dispose  of  all  these  books  in  one  lot.  They  are  all  re- 
moved from  my  library,  &  many  of  them  are  duplicates,  so  I 
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have  no  use  for  them.  If  you  pick  out  all  the  good  ones  I  should 
not  know  what  to  do  with  the  rubbish.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  send 
them  all  to  you,  because  from  one  of  our  West  End  booksellers 
here  I  could  get  a  much  longer  price  than  I  should  care  to  ask 
you  for  the  rare  volumes  &  pamphlets,  but  the  rest  I  should  be 
"stuck"  with. 

With  regard  to  the  price  I  put  upon  them — I  quite  understand 
the  difference  between  buying  &  selling,  &  I  have  therefore 
roughly  estimated  what  you  ought  to  sell  the  books  for,  &  shall 
consider  that  the  amount  I  suggest  to  you  be  half  that  sum.  That 
is  I  think  you  ought  with  justice  to  yourself  to  be  able  to  give  me 
£100.  for  the  whole  of  the  books  contained  in  the  3  cases. —  I 
have  also,  in  estimating  value,  counted  nothing  at  fancy  prices, 
because  I  know  very  well  that  fancy  prices  cannot  be  depended 
upon,  &  ought  not  to  be  considered.  Another  point  is  this.  You 
will  find  sometimes  2  or  3  copies  of  the  same  book  or  pamphlet: 
for  instance  there  are  [2  deleted]  3  copies  of  Ruskin's  "Samuel 
Prout"6  &  2  of  Swinburne's  "Siena".7  When  such  is  the  case  I 
have  made  a  lower  estimate  of  value,  as  of  course  the  greater 
number  reduces  the  individual  value — and  as  I  am  making  a 
complete  clearance  I  do  not  wish  to  retain  any  of  these  duplicate 
books.8 

Again,  there  are  2  or  3  vols,  of  my  own  printing.  The  last  3  or 
4  books  I  have  issued  you  have  taken  a  part  of,  &  they  are  out  of 
print.  But  the  first  few  vols,  only  went  to  a  few  personal  friends, 
&  I  had  several  left  over.  During  the  last  six  months  (since  my 
books  have  become  known)  I  have  had  many  applications  for 
them,  &  most  of  them  have  now  gone.  Such  few  as  still  remained 
I  have  included  in  these  cases. — 

Faifly  Yrs, 
Th.  J.  Wise 
The  2  copies  of  "Siena"  are  both  Hotterts  ed. — not  the  private 
issue. 
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WM.  MICHAEL  ROSSETTL  SHELLEY   SOCIETY 

THOMAS  J.  WISE  Hon.  Secretary:  Thomas  J.  Wise, 

Hon.  Sec.  52,  Ashley  Road,  Crouch  Hill, 

London,  N. 

June  16th,  1894 
Dear  Mr.  Cornish, 

Thanks  for  yours  of  14th.  inst. 

"Paradise  Regained"  &  "Hapless  Love"9  are  both  in  a  4th.  box 
which  is  about  half-full.  I  must  look  out  some  more  books  to  fill 
it  up,  &  then  I  will  send  it  to  you.  Is  it  not  surprising  how  these 
books  pile  up  when  one  commences  to  discard  the  lumber!  When 
I  wrote  you  first  I  thought  I  should  turn  out  enough  to  fill  one 
box;  &  I  have  already  sent  you  3,  &  shall  still  send  you  one  more. 
The  two  Rossetti  pamphlets:  "Sir  Hugh  the  Heron"  &  "Sister 
Helen"10 1  had  decided  not  to  send  you  for  the  following  reason. 
These  2  books  were  given  by  Rossetti  to  Mr.  Hueffer  (Mrs.  Wm. 
Rossetti' s  brother-in-law)  who  died  a  year  or  so  ago.11  From  his 
widow  I  bought  them,  together  with  all  the  letters  written  by 
Rossetti  to  Mr.  Hueffer.  I  already  possessed  copies  of  both,  so  did 
not  really  want  them,  but  in  arranging  with  Mr.  Wm.  Rossetti 
(who  valued  them  as  a  mutual  friend)  I  found  it  best  to  buy 
them  together  with  the  letters.  I  paid  £30.  for  the  two,  &  after- 
wards spent  36/-  in  cleaning  &  binding  "Sister  Helen".  I  could 
not  possibly  ask  you  anything  like  £30.  for  them — that  is  more 
than  you  would  be  justified  in  paying — &  at  the  same  time  did 
not  feel  like  selling  them  for  £15  or  £16.  I  believe  the  value  is 
£20  certain  for  the  "Sir  Hugh  the  Heron"  &  £15.  or  £16.  for 
"Sister  Helen".12  But  I  know  very  well  that  customers  for  such 
valuable  books  are  not  found  every  day,  &  that  you  might  have 
to  keep  them  in  stock  6  or  12  months.  You  ought  therefore  to 
count  upon  something  like  cent  %  profit  upon  such  a  purchase. 
I  have  thought  over  the  matter,  &  will  put  them  into  this  last  box 
when  I  send  it,  &  will  value  them  at  £21  together.  As  the  condi- 
tion of  both  is  perfect,  both  are  uncut,  both  have  original 
wrappers,  &  "Sister  Helen"  has  a  cancelled  portion  of  the  MS. 
inserted,  this  price  will  be  a  perfectly  just  &  safe  one  for  you  to 
pay — and  for  myself,  I  must  not  complain,  as  I  wanted  the 
letters,  &  they  will  bear  an  addition  to  the  price  I  paid  for  them. 
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They  are  good  letters,  &  I  took  them  at  20/-  each  all  round, 
which  was  cheap. — 

You  do  not  say  in  your  letter  whether  you  are  satisfied  with 
the  valuation  I  placed  upon  the  3  cases  already  sent  you.  Please 
let  me  know  whether  you  agree  that  £100.  is  a  just  &  reasonable 
price. 

Faifly  Yrs 
Th.  J.  Wise 


WM.  MICHAEL  ROSSETTI,  SHELLEY  SOCIETY 

THOMAS  J.  WISE  '  Hon.  Secretary:  Thomas  J.  Wise, 

Hon.  Sec.  52,  Ashley  Road,  Crouch  Hill, 

London,  N. 

Augt.  22d,  1894 
Dear  Mr.  Cornish, 

I  sent  you  yesterday  a  box  containing  the  remainder  of  the 
discarded  books.  I  am  sorry  so  much  time  has  been  allowed  to 
elapse  since  you  had  the  larger  portion  of  them,  but  I  have  been 
on  the  Continent  for  my  summer  holiday,13  &  was  compelled  to 
let  them  remain  until  my  return  home. 

I  think  the  value  I  must  place  upon  the  contents  of  this  box  is 
£25. 1  will  send  you  a  detailed  list  if  you  would  like  to  have  one. 

The  Ruskin's  Turner  Catalogue,  1857,14  in  half  brown  Mor., 
is  a  copy  of  the  first  issue.  [See  "Bibliography"  Part  3,  p.  72,  No. 
62.]  I  there  stated  that  only  2  copies  were  known  to  me.  Since 
then  3  or  4  others  have  been  brought  to  light,  two  of  which  came 
into  my  possession — this  is  one  of  them. 

The  "Decameron",  3  Vols,  is  a  L.P.  copy. 

The  Chatterton  is  also  a  L.P.  copy. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  made  2  or  3  very  delightful 
additions  to  my  library.  One  is  a  copy  in  original  sheep  of  the  first 
edition  of  "Paradise  Lost"  with  first  title,  &  having  a  poem  upon 
the  fly-leaf,  signed,  all  in  Dryderts  autographl !  !15 

Another  addition  is  the  complete  holograph  MS.  of  Wm 
Morris's  new  prose  Romance  "The  Wood  beyond  the  World", 
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soon  to  be  issued  from  the  Kelmscott  Press.  Mr.  Morris  signed 

this  MS.  &  gave  it  to  me.16  Am  I  not  to  be  envied? 

Faifiy  Yrs 
Th.  J.  Wise. 

J.  E.  Cornish,  Esq. 


COMMENTARY 

Letter  of  30  April 

1.  Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  (1843),  a  genuine  edition.  Wise  seems  to 
have  been  well  provided  with  this  rarity.  His  first  copy  probably  was 
the  one  which  elicited,  on  27  April  1888,  Swinburne's  hearty  con- 
gratulations {Letters  [1918],  II.  192).  Another  reported  by  W.  M. 
Rossetti  on  19  July  1889  (original  letter  at  Texas)  was  also  set  aside 
for  him,  along  with  a  copy  of  Hand  and  Soul  [1869]  and  two  of  Maria 
Rossetti's  Rivulets,  1846.  Wise  in  his  1923  Ashley  Library  (IV.  122, 
161-162)  duly  acknowledges  single  copies  of  Hand  and  Soul  and 
Rivulets  as  coming  from  W.  M.  Rossetti,  the  one  as  a  gift,  the  other 
as  a  purchase.  For  Sir  Hugh,  however,  he  eventually  notes  two  copies, 
the  one  previously  identified  in  his  catalogues  as  inscribed  to  Seymour 
Kirkup,  source  not  indicated,  and  another  now  first  mentioned  (IV. 
108-109)  as  "formerly  in  the  possession  of  Christina  Rossetti,  from 
whom  I  purchased  it  on  August  the  8th,  1888."  Like  so  many  prove- 
nances belatedly  assigned  to  books  good  and  bad  this  may  be  doubted, 
particularly  since  Wise  refrained  from  any  such  attribution  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Rossettis.  Sir  Hugh  also  figures  in  a  letter  to  Wrenn, 
7  November  1909  (Fannie  E.  Ratchford  [ed.],  Letters  of  Thomas  J. 
Wise  to  John  Henry  Wrenn  [New  York,  1944],  pp.  540-541,  cited 
hereinafter  as  Letters  to  Wrenn) ,  when  Wise  informs  his  correspond- 
ent that  except  for  the  Wrenn  copy,  once  owned  by  John  Morgan  of 
Aberdeen,  he  had  "had  no  duplicate  of  this  rarity  for  the  last  23  years" 
— i.e.,  since  1886,  before  all  his  traffic  in  the  several  copies  described 
above. 

2.  The  earliest  reference  to  Sister  Helen,  a  forgery.  On  this  and 
another  highly  suspicious  pamphlet  Cornish  could  shortly  expect  some 
enlightenment  in  Wise's  review,  The  Bookman,  May  1894,  p.  49:  "Of 
two  of  the  books  of  D.  G.  Rossetti,  again,  no  mention  is  made.  They 
are  'Verses,'  privately  printed  in  1881  (not  included  in  Rossetti's  col- 
lected works),  and  'Sister  Helen,'  privately  printed  at  Oxford  in  1857. 
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This  latter  is  one  of  the  rarest  items  in  modern  poetical  literature,  and 
a  clean  copy  would  be  worth  at  least  £15  of  anybody's  money."  The 
Bookman  account,  generally  assumed  to  be  the  first  published  refer- 
ence to  both  pamphlets,  is  anticipated  for  the  Verses  by  an  obscure 
"Miscellaneous"  notice  in  the  same  journal,  March  1892,  p.  201:  "It 
is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  in  existence  a  small  pamphlet, 
bound  in  pink  paper,  entitled,  'Verses  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti'.  [It 
is]  very  rare,  only  a  few  copies  being  in  existence,  and  those  for  the 
most  part  in  the  hands  of  personal  friends  of  the  poet's."  Though  un- 
mentioned  in  Wise's  letters,  this  pamphlet  was  doubtless  included  in 
one  of  the  boxes  and  thus,  with  the  Morris  item  next  cited,  made  its 
way  through  Cornish  to  the  British  Museum.  See  also  letter  of  16 
June  and  note  10. 

3.  Again  on  this  "suspicious"  production,  and  another  demonstrable 
forgery,  the  first  public  announcement  occurs  in  Wise's  review,  p. 
49:  "Suffice  it  to  say  that  'Sir  Galahad,'  1858,  and  'Hapless  Love' 
(privately  printed  in  1876),  the  two  most  difficult  of  Mr.  Morris's 
books  to  procure,  are  overlooked  entirely.  This  is  particularly  un- 
fortunate, since  of  the  three  lengthy  poems  contained  in  'Hapless 
Love'  not  one  has  been  included  in  any  of  the  author's  published 
volumes."  The  full  title  of  the  Hapless  affair  is  The  Two  Sides  of  the 
River  Hapless  Love  and  The  First  Foray  of  Aristomenes.  With 
Rossetti's  Verses  (note  2)  this  copy  was  purchased  from  Cornish  by 
the  British  Museum.  See  also  letter  of  16  June  and  note  9. 

4.  The  Swinburne  MS.  probably  represents  an  oddment  acquired 
the  year  before  in  the  Poems  and  Ballads  lot.  See  The  Texas  Quarterly, 
II,  No.  3  (Autumn  1959),  152-163. 

Letter  of  8  June 

5.  The  initials  "HRL,"  as  Mr.  Pariser  informs  me,  were  the  rail- 
way sign-manual  abbreviation  for  "Herman  Rubeck,  London."  Evi- 
dently the  boxes  were  packed  and  dispatched  not  from  the  "lumber 
room"  of  Wise's  home  on  Ashley  Road,  but  from  his  place  of  business, 
14  Mincing  Lane. 

6.  Samuel  Prout,  "Oxford,  1870."  A  suspicious  product  first  de- 
scribed in  Wise's  Bibliography  of  Ruskin,  Part  5  (May  1890). 

7.  Identified  in  a  postscript  as  "Hotten's — not  the  private  issue," 
and  further  defined  in  Wise's  review,  p.  50:  "The  'masterly  pirated 
reprint'  of  'Siena'  ...  is  a  creation  of  the  author's  fancy,  these  'forged 
copies'  being  none  other  than  examples  of  the  first  published  edition 
of  the  pamphlet,  Hotten,  1868."  Of  Siena  there  appear  to  be  three 
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variants,  all  bearing  a  Hotten  imprint:  (a)  the  original  uncorrected 
proof  copy,  in  the  Hanley  Collection  at  Texas,  with  W.  M.  Rossetti's 
note  on  title  that  it  was  given  to  him  by  the  author;  (b)  the  legitimate 
copyright  issue  of  six  copies;  (c)  a  forged  counterfeit,  of  which  two 
copies  are  now  dispatched  to  Cornish.  Counterfeit  c,  issued,  as  Mr. 
Pollard  has  demonstrated,  after  1890  (see  pp.  68-69),  was  first 
exposed  in  a  previously  unnoticed  comment  in  The  Bookman,  Sep- 
tember 1892,  p.  169:  "The  price  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  works,  orig- 
inal copies,  goes  up  steadily.  'Cleopatra,'  1866  [judged  by  the  en- 
quirers to  be  almost  certainly  a  forgery],  has  been  sold  lately  for 
£9  10s.,  and  one  of  'Siena,'  1868,  for  £6  5s.  A  copy  of  the  latter  has 
been  skilfully  fabricated  by  means  of  photography  [actually  a  typo- 
graphic facsimile]."  Upon  this  disclosure  Wise  had  two  choices,  either 
to  assert  the  priority  of  c  or,  if  that  were  impractical,  to  authenticate 
it  as  a  regular  issue  immediately  following  b.  Though  naturally  in- 
clined to  the  first  alternative — the  one  readily  adopted  for  two  Tenny- 
son forgeries  (see  p.  35) — he  soon  recognized  that  for  Siena  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  the  precedence  of  <z,  a  copy  doubtless  brought 
to  his  attention  by  Rossetti  and  duly  noted  in  his  several  bibliographies. 
With  a  established  as  the  original  printing,  and  the  corrected  setting 
b  thus  affirmed  as  the  earliest  issue,  Wise  therefore  conceded  in  1893 
(see  pp.  70-71)  and  again  in  the  1894  review  that  his  c  was  nothing 
more  than  the  "first  published  edition."  Further  objections  may  then 
have  required  still  another  concession  in  1896,  when  c  is  admitted  to 
be  only  the  "second — or  spurious — edition"  {Literary  Anecdotes,  II. 
321-322) ;  but  on  the  first  opportunity  after  the  death  of  Rossetti  it  is 
again  triumphantly  reasserted  as  the  "first  published  edition"  (Ashley 
Library  [1925],  VI.  75). 

8.  Despite  this  protestation  Wise  in  1910  delivered  to  Gorfin  thir- 
teen copies  of  Siena  and  twenty-six  of  Samuel  Prout. 


Letter  of  16  June 

9.  This  tantalising  bait  was  first  offered  30  April,  then  withheld  so 
that  the  sucker  would  be  forced  to  accept  still  another  box.  Note  that, 
as  in  the  first  letter,  the  same  valuable  book  and  fraudulent  specimen 
are  linked  together,  the  one  to  serve  as  a  lure  for  the  other. 

10.  A  more  elaborate  ploy  in  the  art  of  fraudsmanship.  Again  as  in 
the  first  letter  the  authentic  edition  is  associated  with  a  forgery. 
Though  both  now  appear  to  be  beyond  recovery,  the  suppliant  is 
eventually  permitted  to  acquire  these  treasures. 
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11.  Francis  Hueffer  died  in  January  1889.  The  relationship  is  cor- 
rect; all  else  seems  to  be  pure  fantasy. 

12.  Just  the  price  which  Wise,  in  his  review,  considered  appropriate 
for  a  "clean"  copy  of  Sister  Helen.  See  note  2. 

Letter  of  22  August 

13.  Another  exaggeration,  here  designed  to  elevate  the  writer  in 
Cornish's  esteem.  From  the  Wrenn  correspondence  it  is  evident  that 
Wise  proceeded  no  further  than  the  Royal  Saxon  Hotel,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea,  Sussex. 

14.  This  apparently  is  the  earliest  reference,  not  to  the  genuine 
edition  of  Ruskin's  Catalogue,  as  described  in  Wise's  bibliography, 
but  to  the  forged  counterfeit,  now  suddenly  made  available  in  "3  or  4" 
copies. 

15.  More  self-glorification  for  Cornish's  benefit.  On  Friday  22  June 
Wise  did  indeed  acquire  a  copy  of  Paradise  Lost  with  first  title  but,  as 
described  to  H.  Ruxton  Forman  (Ratchford,  Letters  to  Wrenn,  p. 
118),  this  was  an  undistinguished,  somewhat  defective  specimen  in 
"original  calf"  which  he  bought  "very  cheap"  at  Hodgson's.  Presuma- 
bly this  is  the  "old  leather  binding"  copy  described,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  Dryden,  in  1905  {Ashley  Library,  I.  250)  and  again  in  1923 
(III.  154).  At  the  Bernard  MacGeorge  sale  in  1924  Wise  also  pur- 
chased in  "original  sheepskin  binding"  the  variant  he  then  describes 
in  1926  (VIII.  163). 

16.  Neither  book  nor  manuscript  is  mentioned  in  the  original 
edition  of  the  Ashley  Library  Catalogue,  1905-1908,  the  book  alone 
in  the  amplified  edition,  1923  (III.  176). 


THOMAS  J.  WISE 

Letter  to  Sir  Edmund  Gosse 

16  February  1897 

On  a  Number  of  Tennyson  Forgeries 
With  Commentary  by  Graham  Pollard 


JLhis  letter  is  bound  in  the  front  of  a  copy  of  "The  |  ASHLEY 
LIBRARY  |  A  List  of  |  Books  printed  for  Private  Circulation  | 
By  THOMAS  J.  WISE.  |  15,  St.  George's  Road,  Abbey  Road,  St. 
John's  Wood,  |  London,  N.W.  |  1897."  The  volume  is  bound  in 
pale-blue  buckram  lettered  "THE  ASHLEY  LIBRARY  1897" 
up  the  spine.  Gosse' s  well-known  bookplate  is  pasted  on  the  inside 
of  the  front  cover.  The  book  itself  has  had  its  edges  trimmed; 
twenty-four  leaves  of  blank  laid  paper  added  at  the  end;  and  the 
printed  blue  wrappers  have  been  bound  in.  Gosse  has  written 
his  initials  "E.G."  in  the  margin  against  fourteen  items  in  the 
catalogue  which  he  possessed. 

The  letter  is  on  two  leaves,  each  folded  once  to  make  eight 
pages  of  octavo  notepaper  with  the  printed  heading  of  The 
Shelley  Society  on  the  first  and  fifth  pages.  The  two  leaves  have 
been  mounted  on  stubs  inserted  between  the  printed  blue 
wrapper  and  the  half  title  of  the  printed  book.  The  pages  measure 
112  x  177  mm.  and  have  been  folded  at  the  fore-edge  to  fit  into 
the  volume,  which  has  a  page  measurement  of  110  x  185  mm. 
This  folding  has  left  a  deep  double  impression  throughout  the 
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twenty  printed  pages  of  "The  Ashley  Library"  and  into  the 
blank  pages  bound  at  the  end  of  it.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  letter 
was  incorporated  in  the  volume  when  it  was  bound;  and  Gosse's 
bookplate  and  annotations  show  that  the  volume  was  bound  for 
him.  It  was  not  included — at  least  it  is  not  separately  mentioned 
— in  any  of  the  Gosse  sales  in  1928  and  1929  immediately  after 
his  death.  It  was  lot  422  in  an  anonymous  sale  at  Sotheby's  on 
20  July  1954,  and  is  now  in  my  possession.  The  letter  itself  is  in 
Wise's  autograph  throughout;  but  the  phrase  "and  Enid  and 
Nimue  of  1857"  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  paragraph  is  in  lighter 
ink,  suggesting  that  these  words  were  added  and  quickly  blotted 
by  Wise  after  he  had  written  the  body  of  the  letter.  The  last 
sentence,  also  about  Enid  and  Nimue,  is  added  as  a  postscript  by 
the  side  of  the  signature.  The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 


WM.  MICHAEL  ROSSETTI,  SHELLEY  SOCIETY 

THOMAS  J.  WISE  '  Hon.  Secretary:  Thomas  J.  Wise, 

Hon.  Sec.  15,  St.  George's  Road,  Abbey  Road, 

St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 

February  16th,  1897. 
My  dear  Gosse, 

Thanks  for  your  note.  I  wonder  you  did  not  know  of  "The 
Devil's  Due".  It  only  shews  how  very  circumscribed  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  even  the  best  of  us  when  such  trifles  as  the  minute  points 
of  Bibliography  are  in  question. 

I  knew  of  the  tract  years  ago: — or  rather  /  had  heard  that  such 
a  tract  was  set  up  in  type,  for  until  a  month  ago  I  had  never  been 
able  to  see  a  copy.  It  was  Fairfax  Murray  who  first  told  me  of  it. 
I  have  now  seen  and  handled  it,  and  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is 
in  every  way  "all  right".  But  it  is  a  miserable  little  scrub  and 
hardly  worthy  of  even  being  dignified  by  the  name  of  "tract". 
It  was  shewn  to  me  by  a  gentleman,  who  called  upon  me  in 
consequence  of  having  read  the  note  regarding  it  at  p.  355  of 
"Literary  Anecdotes",  v.  2.  Its  owner  believes  (though  possibly 
it  is  only  a  case  of  'the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought'!)  — 
believes  that  it  is  just  a  stray  survivor  of  a  few  copies  cheaply  and 
roughly  printed  to  use  at  the  trial,  that  the  "Letter"  might  be 
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read,  and  its  harmlessness  appreciated  by  persons  concerned 
with  the  legal  proceedings. 

It  may  of  course  be  that  such  an  issue  was  commenced,  and 
never  carried  out,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Rossetti-Buchanan 
pamphlet,  of  which  you  may  have  heard.  Of  this  only  2  copies 
were  preserved  (Counsel's  opinion  having  been  taken,  and  the 
pamphlet  declared  to  be  libelous) , — one  of  these  2  Wm.  Rossetti 
has;  the  other  Ellis  burnt  at  Torquay  2  years  ago. 

If  this  copy  of  "The  Devil's  Due"  remains  unique,  &  no  more 
turn  up,  it  is  of  course  of  great  value,  and  I  should  much  like  to 
purchase  it.  But  until  time  has  proved  it  to  be  unique,  or  at  least 
one  of  2  or  3  survivors,  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  give  the  £15.  15. 
at  which  its  owner  values  it — though  I  don't  even  know  that  he 
would  sell  at  all.  The  "Letter"  is  such  a  wretched  little  scrap 
that  if  20  copies  were  extant  I  should  think  18/-  each  quite 
enough  for  them. 

It  really  is  vastly  strange  how  things  do  crop  up.  A  year  or  so 
ago  I  thought  I  knew  everything  of  Tennyson's,  &  possessed 
everything  except  the  "Lovers  Tale"  of  1833,  the  "Morte 
D' Arthur"  of  1842,  and  the  "Light  Brigade"  4to,  and  "Enid  and 
Nimue"  of  1857. 

Since  then,  whilst  I  have  been  enquiring  all  round  for  Tenny- 
son information,  I  have  seen  the  following  which  before  I  never 
heard  of: 

"Ode  for  the  Opening  of  the  International  Exhibition";  a 
leaflet  published  by  Moxon  in  1862.  The  only  copy  I  know 
of  is  one  given  by  Tennyson  to  Fox,  &  now  in  the  possession 
of  F.'s  daughter,  Mrs.  Briddell-Fox. 
"A  Welcome  to  H.R.H.  Marie  Alexandrovna",  1874.  A  4to 
leaflet  of  4  pp.  /  have  never  yet  been  able  to  actually  see 
this:  it  is  mentioned  in  H.  Shepherd's  "Tennysoniana"  & 
Mr.  Walker,  auditor  of  the  St.  George's  Guild,  says  he  had  a 
copy  but  is  unable  to  find  it. 
"The  True  &  the  False",  Moxon  1859. 1  have  found  two  copies 
of  this.  One  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  &  the 
other  belongs  to  Mr.  Harris  Arnold,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Arnold  has  sent  this  over  for  me  to  examine,  &  it  arrived  a 
few  days  ago. 
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"To  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice",  1885.  A  4to  leaflet.  The  only 

copy  I  know  of  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
"The  Sailor  Boy",  1861;  a  leaflet  printed  by  Emily  Faithful 
at  the  Victoria  Press,  containing  the  "Sailor  Boy",  which 
she  was  publishing  in  the  "Victoria  Regia". 
All  of  the  above  5  items  I  had  never  even  heard  of  2  years  ago. 
Of  "The  Lovers  Tale"  1833  I  only  know  of  3  copies. 
One:  sold  in  Dr.  Thompson's  sale  at  Sotheby's  for  £60  odd; 

now  owned  by  Mr.  Stuart  M.  Samuel. 
two:  the  Rowfant  copy 

three:  the  one  sold  in  Mr.  Moxon's  sale  for  £40. 
Of  the  "Promise  of  May"  1882, 1  have  only  seen  2  copies:  one 
belongs  to  Mr.  Herman  Vezin,  who  took  part  in  the  performance, 
and  the  other  belongs  to  Mr.  Forman,  who  bought  it  from  Halli- 
day,  one  of  the  actors.  But  as  the  play  was  distributed  to  the 
whole  of  the  company,  other  copies  will  in  time  be  available. 

Of  the  "Balaclava  Charge"  4to,  the  only  copy  I  can  find  be- 
longs to  Mrs.  B-Fox:  it  was  given  by  T.  to  Fox. 

Of  the  "Lover's  Tale"  of  1870  only  2  copies  can  be  traced: 
one  is  in  the  Rowfant  Liby,  &  the  other  I  bought  for  £30  from 
Dr.  George  Macdonald — who  also  had  a  copy  of  the  "Last 
Tournament"  of  1871,  given  him  by  Strahan. 
Can  you  add  aught  to  the  above  list? 
Forgive  my  worrying  you  with  all  this  scribble! 
Of  "Enid  &  Nimue",  1857,  there  are  2  copies  to  be  seen:  one 
in  British  Museum  and  one  in  South  Kensington. 

Always  yours, 
Tho.  J.  Wise. 


COMMENTARY 

In  this  letter  Wise  mentions  one  pamphlet  by  Swinburne  which  is 
discussed  later  in  this  volume  ("The  Case  of  The  DeviVs  Due"  pp. 
38^14)  and  twelve  pamphlets  by  Tennyson.  The  four  which  have 
already  been  shown  to  be  forgeries,  all  by  Tennyson,  are:  Morte 
D' Arthur,  1842;  The  Sailor  Boy,  1861;  Ode  for  the  Opening  of  the 
International  Exhibition,  1862;  and  The  Last  Tournament,  1871.1  In 

1  John  Carter  and  Graham  Pollard,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Cer- 
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considering  the  status  of  the  remaining  Tennyson  pamphlets  it  will  be 
convenient  to  see  first  whether  any  of  them  are  recorded  in  the  li- 
braries of  Tennyson's  intimate  friends  or  mentioned  in  print  before 
1884.  I  have  taken  the  date  1884  as  the  earliest  possible  date  for  the 
production  of  any  of  the  forgeries,  because  in  1884  Wise  was  still 
having  his  printing  done  by  William  Fullford  of  Pentonville  Road, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  connection  with  Richard  Clay  and 
Sons,  who  printed  the  forgeries,  before  the  foundation  of  the  Shelley 
Society  in  1886.  If,  for  example,  a  pamphlet  is  mentioned  in  Richard 
Heme  Shepherd's  Tennysoniana,  printed  in  1879,  there  must  be  a 
genuine  edition  of  the  piece,  even  though  it  may  have  been  copied 
later.  Similarly  the  copies  which  Tennyson  gave  to  some  of  his  friends 
were  recorded  early,  or  have  been  preserved  where  they  cannot  have 
been  tampered  with.  Such  are  the  copies  which  he  gave  to  Frederick 
Locker-Lampson,  catalogued  in  1890  as  The  Rowfant  Library;  or  to 
John  Forster,  whose  books  were  given  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  in  1876;  or  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  who  gave  them  to  the 
British  Museum  in  1893. 

The  Lover's  Tale  [in  two  parts] ,  1833,  is  vouched  for  by  its  mention 
in  Shepherd's  Tennysoniana  (1879),  and  earlier  references  are  there 
cited.  It  also  appears  in  The  Rowfant  Catalogue;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  Wise's  own  copy  has  corrections  in  Tennyson's  autograph. 

uThe  Lover's  Tale  of  1870"  might  refer  to  three  different  books: 

(a)  The  first  printing  of  the  poem  in  three  parts,  which  is  without 
title  page  or  date,  but  was  printed  in  1868.  This  is  incorrectly 
dated  1870  in  the  Rowfant  Catalogue.  Tennyson  gave  one  copy 
to  Frederick  Locker-Lampson  (the  Rowfant  copy),  and  an- 
other to  A.  H.  Japp,  which  was  in  the  Jerome  Kern  sale.  The 
only  other  copy  recorded  belonged  to  Wise  and  has  Tennyson's 
autograph  corrections. 

(b)  The  edition  of  the  1833  text  (in  two  parts  only)  printed  by 
Richard  Heme  Shepherd  piratically  in  1870,  and  so  dated. 

(c)  An  attempted  facsimile  of  (b)  produced  by  the  forger  and  dis- 
cussed in  An  Enquiry,  pp.  307-314. 

"When  describing  his  copy  of  (a)  in  the  Ashley  Catalogue,  Wise  gave 
it  the  same  provenance — "from  Dr.  George  Macdonald" — as  he  does 
in  this  letter;  and  the  reference  to  the  only  other  copy  then  traceable 


tain  Nineteenth  Century  Pamphlets,  pp.  295-304  and  315-319  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  An  Enquiry),  and  on  The  Last  Tournament,  Fannie  E. 
Ratchford  (ed.),  Between  the  Lines  (Austin,  1945),  p.  31. 
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as  being  in  the  Rowfant  Library  makes  it  clear  enough  that  (a)  is  the 
edition  to  which  Wise  is  referring  here. 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  4to.  two  leaves  without  any  title 
page,  but  with  a  printed  note  at  the  end  dated  1855.  This  is  referred 
to  as  "  'Light  Brigade'  4to"  and  later  on  as  "  'Balaclava  Charge'  4to." 
The  British  Museum  copy  was  received  on  8  December  1860. 

Enid  and  Nimue,  1857.  This  is  an  early  version  of  the  first  two 
Idylls  of  the  King.  The  British  Museum  has  a  copy  presented  by 
Tennyson  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  on  27  December  1857. 

The  True  and  the  False,  1859.  This  is  a  later  version  of  the  same 
piece.  The  copy  which  Tennyson  gave  to  John  Forster  came  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  in  1876. 

A  Welcome  to  H.R.H.  Marie  Alexandrovna  [1874].  This  is  speci- 
fied as  "A  4to  leaflet  of  4  pp."  It  is  recorded  by  R.  H.  Shepherd  in  1879, 
"Printed  in  the  'Times'  "  [on  7  March  1874]  and  separately  "as  a  fly- 
sheet"  (Tennysoniana,  p.  183);  but  another  edition,  in  small  octavo, 
which  Wise  described  as  the  first  edition  "issued  on  6  March  1874"  in 
his  Bibliography  of  Tennyson  in  1 908,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  forgery. 

To  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice  [1885].  Described  as  "a  4to  leaflet." 
The  British  Museum  has  a  copy  presented  by  Tennyson  to  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave.  There  is  also  a  small  octavo  edition,  which  Wise  described 
as  the  first  edition  in  1 908,  and  which  may  well  be  a  forgery. 

The  first  six  of  these  pieces  are  all  genuine  because  they  certainly 
existed  before  the  forgers  started  to  operate.  The  seventh  piece,  To 
H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice,  is  an  exception  only  because  it  was  written 
so  late,  but  it  is  fully  authenticated  by  Tennyson's  presentation  in- 
scription to  Palgrave.  There  is,  however,  a  curious  and  significant 
point  to  be  noted  in  the  case  of  the  two  pamphlets  last  mentioned.  Wise 
knew  about  the  genuine  first  editions  of  these  two  pieces  in  1897  when 
he  wrote  this  letter;  but  eleven  years  later,  when  he  issued  his  Bibli- 
ography of  Tennyson,  in  each  case  he  describes  as  the  first  edition 
(and  preceding  these  genuine  editions)  a  book  which  is  demonstrably 
a  forgery  in  the  case  of  A  Welcome  to  H.R.H.  Marie  Alexandrovna, 
and  probably  so  in  the  case  of  To  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice.  This  is 
surely  an  indication  that  these  two  forgeries  were  created  after  1897 
when  this  letter  was  written;  and  this  is  a  significant  clue  in  the  fasci- 
nating problem  of  dating  the  production  of  the  various  forgeries.  The 
same  argument  might  apply  to  The  Lover's  Tale,  1870;  but  in  that 
case  Wise,  who  himself  owned  copies  of  those  great  and  genuine  rari- 
ties, The  Lover's  Tale,  1833,  and  The  Lover's  Tale  [1868],  has  not 
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dethroned  them  from  their  position  as  first  editions  in  favour  of 
Richard  Heme  Shepherd's  piracy  of  1870  or  his  own  facsimile  of  it. 

The  only  remaining  Tennyson  mentioned  in  this  letter  is  The 
Promise  of  May,  1882.  This  play  is  one  of  a  series  of  four,  allegedly 
pre-first  editions  printed  for  the  actors  to  learn  their  parts.  All  four 
are  practically  identical  in  layout  and  general  format.  All  four  are 
quite  different  from  the  usual  Victorian  stage  edition,  as  well  as  from 
authenticated  trial  books  printed  for  Tennyson.  It  is  plain  that  all  four 
must  be  considered  together.  If  one  can  be  authenticated,  then  the 
other  three  are  probably  genuine;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  one  can  be 
shown  to  be  a  forgery,  the  others  are  likely  to  be  forgeries  also.  The 
four  plays  are:  The  Falcon,  1879;  Becket,  1879;  The  Cup,  1881;  and 
The  Promise  of  May,  1 882. 

Three  of  these  titles  were  discussed  in  An  Enquiry;  but  we  were  at 
that  time  unable  to  find  a  copy  of  Becket  to  examine.  Mr.  Roland 
Baughman  drew  attention  to  it  in  the  Huntington  Library  Bulletin, 
No.  9,  April  1936.  For  this  date  none  of  the  paper  tests  would  be  ap- 
plicable; but  the  type  is  Clay's  Long  Primer  No.  3,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  used  in  some  of  the  forgeries.  This  shows  that  Becket  was 
printed  by  R.  Clay  and  Sons;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  it  is  a  forgery 
because  the  pamphlet  has  no  imprint,  and  might  conceivably  have 
been  printed  legitimately  by  that  firm.  However,  it  was  shown  in  An 
Enquiry  that  the  text  of  The  Cup,  1881,  was  set  up  from  a  later  text. 
The  Cup  is  therefore  a  forgery;  and  it  follows  as  an  overwhelming 
probabilit}^  that  the  other  three,  including  Becket  and  The  Promise  of 
May,  are  also  forgeries. 

There  is  one  further  aspect  of  this  letter  which  deserves  some  com- 
ment. Gosse  was  first  accused  of  complicity  with  Wise  and  Buxton 
Forman  in  creating  the  forgeries  by  Miss  Ratchford  in  her  edition  of 
Letters  of  Thomas  J.  Wise  to  John  Henry  Wrenn.  John  Carter,  re- 
viewing that  book  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  printed  a  letter2  from 
Wise  to  Gosse  dated  19  October  1896,3  in  which  Wise  provided  a  faked 
provenance  for  a  proved  forgery,  Ruskin's  Leoni,  1868.  The  pains 
taken  by  Wise  to  provide  faked  provenances  are  as  conspicuous  when 
he  is  writing  to  Gosse  as  when  he  is  writing  to  Wrenn.  Why,  asked 
Mr.  Carter,  should  Gosse  be  favoured  with  this  elaborate  sales  tech- 
nique if  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators?  The  present  letter  adds  little 

2  Reprinted  in  Books  and  Book  Collectors  (1956),  pp.  146-147. 

3  The  letter  is  actually  dated  "Mon.  19th  1896"  without  specifying  the 
month.  But  October  was  the  only  month  in  1896  in  which  the  nineteenth 
fell  on  a  Monday. 
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to  this  argument,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little  more  dramatic.  Compare 
the  way  in  which  Wise  writes  to  Buxton  Forman:  "We  print  'Last 
Tournament'  in  1896  and  want  'someone  to  think'  it  was  printed  in 
1871"  with  his  reference  to  the  same  book  when  writing  to  Gosse  less 
than  five  months  later:  ".  .  .  the  other  I  bought  for  £30  from  Dr. 
George  Macdonald  who  also  had  a  copy  of  the  'Last  Tournament'  of 
1871,  given  him  by  Strahan."  It  makes  no  sense  unless  we  recognise 
that  Gosse  was  not  in  the  plot  to  forge  the  pamphlets,  and  that  Wise 
intended  that  he  should  never  know  that  any  pamphlets  had  been 
forged. 


GRAHAM  POLLARD 

The  Case  of  The  Devil's  Due 

Another  Swinburne  Pamphlet  Condemned  as  a  Forgery 


JLhe  passage  in  Wise's  letter  of  16  February  1897  (printed 
earlier  in  this  volume,  pages  31-33)  about  Swinburne's  The 
DeviVs  Due,  1875,  takes  on  an  unexpected  significance  when 
compared  with  his  later  accounts  of  the  discovery  of  this  pam- 
phlet. Swinburne  originally  contributed  this  attack  on  Robert 
Buchanan  to  The  Examiner  newspaper  on  11  December  1875 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Thomas  Maitland.  Robert  Buchanan 
thereupon  instituted  a  successful  libel  action  against  the  pro- 
prietor of  The  Examiner.  The  pamphlet  is  supposed  to  have  been 
printed  for  the  use  of  counsel  at  the  trial. 

Discerning  readers  of  An  Enquiry*  may  have  detected  in  the 
course  of  that  book  a  change  of  mind  about  this  pamphlet.  It  is 
listed  in  the  paper  analyses  in  Chapter  IV;  not  mentioned  at  all 
in  the  type  analyses;  and  adjudged  "not  proven"  in  the  postscript 
to  the  dossiers  on  Swinburne.  "There  is  some  independent  evi- 
dence in  its  favour  and  no  very  serious  suspicion  against  it"  (An 
Enquiry,  p.  53) .  The  "independent  evidence"  which  deterred  us 

1  John  Carter  and  Graham  Pollard,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Cer- 
tain Nineteenth  Century  Pamphlets  (London  and  New  York,  1934),  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  An  Enquiry. 
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from  classifying  The  Devil's  Due,  1875,  as  "highly  suspicious" 
was  the  existence  in  the  Ashley  Library  of  a  copy  inscribed  by 
Swinburne  to  Watts-Dunton  in  his  own  autograph  on  the  recto 
of  the  first  leaf.  We  had  no  positive  proof  that  the  pamphlet  was 
not  printed  in  1875  to  set  against  this  presentation  inscription. 
Consequently  we  were  not  prepared  to  challenge  the  story  of 
the  pamphlet  as  told  by  Wise  in  his  Swinburne  Bibliography  of 
1919  (see  pp.  41-42  below) .  But  the  account  which  Wise  gave  in 
the  letter  to  Gosse  printed  above  is  materially  different  from  the 
account  which  he  gave  in  1919.  Accordingly  the  case  of  The 
DeviVs  Due  is  now  re-opened. 

paper:  The  pamphlet  is  printed  on  paper  made  of  esparto  with 
traces  of  chemical  wood.  This  is  a  typical  high-class  printing 
paper  of  the  late  1880's  and  1890's.  The  traces  of  chemical  wood 
are  due  to  the  esparto  paper  having  been  made  in  a  vat  previously 
used  to  make  paper  from  chemical  wood.  The  first  chemical 
wood  used  to  make  paper  in  England  was  imported  from  Bergvik 
in  Sweden  in  1874:  485  tons  were  imported  in  that  year,  and 
less  than  1000  tons  in  1875.  Thus  only  a  minute  proportion 
of  the  esparto  printing  paper  on  the  market  in  1875  can  have 
come  from  mills  using  chemical  wood  pulp;  and  it  is  extremely 
unlikely,  though  not  absolutely  impossible,  that  the  paper  on 
which  The  DeviVs  Due  is  printed  was  made  as  early  as  1875. 

type:  The  DeviVs  Due  is  printed  in  Miller  and  Richard's  small 
pica  old  face  (C  in  the  classification  of  types  on  pp.  67-68  of 
An  Enquiry} .  Three  of  the  forgeries  are  printed  in  this  type,  and 
it  was,  of  course,  available  at  R.  Clay  and  Sons. 

provenance:  This  pamphlet  has  appeared  in  the  auction 
rooms  thirteen  times  since  1907,  and  we  know  of  four  other 
copies  which  have  not  been  sold  at  auction.  This  record  fits  well 
enough  with  the  account  which  Wise  gave  in  1919  of  the  dis- 
covery of  "some  fifteen"  copies  at  Swinburne's  residence  in  1900. 
Nevertheless  it  is  quite  plain  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  this  pamphlet  before  1897.  Its  paper  and  type  would 
be  more  normal  for  1895  than  for  1875,  which  is  the  date  on  its 
title  page.  Its  authenticity  therefore  depends  entirely  on  Wise's 
account  of  its  discovery  and  the  inscription  in  his  copy.  The  issue 
now  for  examination  is  his  credibility  as  a  witness. 
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There  are  five  statements  by  Wise  about  The  Devil's  Due: 
(a)  in  1896  in  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
Vol.  II,  p.  355;  (b)  on  16  February  1897  in  the  letter  to  Gosse 
printed  above,  pp.  31-33;  (c)  early  in  March  1897  in  the 
Postscript  to  A  Bibliographical  List  of  the  Scarcer  Works  and 
Uncollected  Writings  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  the  rest 
of  which  is  an  offprint  of  the  article  in  Literary  Anecdotes; 
(d)  in  October  and  November  1899  in  some  letters  to  John  Henry 
Wrenn;  (e)  in  1919  in  his  Bibliography  of  Swinburne.  This 
latest  version  was  reprinted  without  any  material  alteration  in 
Vol.  VI  of  The  Ashley  Library  Catalogue,  and  in  A  Swinburne 
Library,  1925.2  It  will  be  convenient  to  set  out  all  these  state- 
ments (except  the  second  already  printed  above)  in  chrono- 
logical order  before  considering  their  implications. 

(a)  Wise  notes  the  appearance  of  The  DeviVs  Due  in  The  Ex- 
aminer, 11  December  1875,  and  proceeds: 

"It  is  said  that  concurrently  with  its  appearance  in  the  columns  of 
The  Examiner,  The  DeviVs  Due  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for 
private  distribution,  but  was  rigidly  suppressed  in  consequence  of  the 
unexpected  result  of  the  action  for  libel  brought  by  Mr.  Robert  Bu- 
chanan against  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.,  the  Proprietor  of  The  Ex- 
aminer. If  such  a  pamphlet  does  exist  it  must  be  of  the  utmost  rarity, 
as  no  copy  is  known  to  the  Editors  of  Literary  Anecdotes,  who  have 
instituted  a  lengthy  search  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  stray  example.  In 
any  case  if  printed  at  all  it  must  have  been  distributed  at  the  instance 
of  the  Editor  of  The  Examiner,  as  it  was  certainly  not  issued  upon  Mr. 
Swinburne's  initiative." 

(c)  On  the  last  leaf  of  the  offprint  (received  by  the  British 
Museum  on  13  March  1897)  from  Literary  Anecdotes  of  Wise's 
Swinburne  bibliography  there  is  a  postscript  in  these  terms: 

"Since  the  sheets  of  this  Bibliographical  List  were  printed  off  a  copy 
of  this  most  interesting  brochure  has  come  to  light.  As  stated  on  page 
88  [^p.  355  of  the  second  volume  of  Literary  Anecdotes']  of  the 
present  volume,  no  copy  has  hitherto  been  recorded,  and  it  affords  me 

2  Except  that  on  p.  x  of  the  Preface  Wise  writes:  "From  Dr  Furnivall 
I  heard  of  the  misfortunes  which  had  waited  upon  The  DeviVs  Due" 
whereas  twenty-eight  years  earlier  in  his  letter  to  Gosse  (b)  he  had  at- 
tributed his  knowledge  of  the  pamphlet  to  Fairfax  Murray. 
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much  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  describe  it  here."  [The  description  fol- 
lows, and  the  Postscript  proceeds]:  "It  may,  with  a  fair  amount  of 
confidence,  be  anticipated  that  as  time  goes  on  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
rarity  and  the  value  of  the  pamphlet  becomes  more  widely  known 
other  copies  will  be  unearthed.  But  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improb- 
able that  many  remain  to  be  discovered.  In  the  first  place,  the  nature 
of  the  Letter  is  such  that  it  is  unlikely  that  more  than  a  mere  handful 
were  originally  printed:  whilst  the  result  of  the  libel  action  (a  result 
as  regretful  as  it  was  unexpected)  would  naturally  prompt  the  destruc- 
tion of  as  many  copies  as  could  be  recovered  by  the  person  or  persons 
responsible  for  its  circulation.  In  regard  to  rarity  and  value  The 
Devil's  Due  may  fairly  claim  a  position  by  the  side  of  the  Laus  Veneris 
of  1866." 

(d)  On  18  October  1899  Wise  wrote  to  John  Henry  Wrenn: 

"...  I  have  heard  of  another  copy  of  the  very  rare  'Devil's  Due'.  It 
belongs  to  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Joseph  Howell)  at  Cambridge.  If  I  can 
manage  to  get  it  at  a  reasonable  figure  I  will  buy  it  for  you,  as  it  is  a 
very  desirable  item."  [On  13  November  the  same  year  he  writes]: 
"No  success  yet  with  regard  to  the  'Devil's  Due',  but  Hope  still  lifts  her 
head!"  [And  on  24  November]:  "I  have  still  hope  of  getting  that 
'Devil's  Due',  though  as  yet  I  have  failed  to  secure  it."3 

Wrenn  duly  bought  the  book  for  £12  10s.  but  did  not  note  the 
date  of  purchase. 

(e)  On  pp.  250-251  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Bibliography  of 
Swinburne,  1919,  Wise  after  describing  The  Devil's  Due  adds 
the  following  note: 

"In  1897  when  I  printed  a  short  Bibliographical  List  of  the  Scarcer 
Works  and  Uncollected  Writings  of  Swinburne,  no  copy  of  The 
Devil's  Due  was  available,  and  I  had  to  content  myself  by  recording 
the  fact  that  such  a  tract  had  once  existed.  But  upon  sending  a  set  of 
the  completed  sheets  of  my  List  to  the  Pines  [where  Swinburne  and 
Watts-Dunton  lived  on  Putney  Hill]  I  was  informed  by  Watts-Dunton 
that  he  had  found  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet,  and  was  invited  to  call  and 
inspect  it.  This  I  did,  with  the  result  that  I  was  enabled  to  add  to  my 
Bibliographical  List  a  Postscript  in  which  the  little  rarity  was  de- 

3  Fannie  E.  Ratchford  (ed.),  Letters  of  Thomas  J.  Wise  to  John  Henry 
Wrenn  (New  York,  1944),  pp.  175-177,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  Letters 
to  Wrenn. 
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scribed  in  full.  The,  as  I  then  imagined,  unique  example  I  purchased 
from  Watts-Dunton  for  £21.  Three  years  afterwards,  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  Watts-Dunton  surprised  me  by  asking  whether  any  friend 
of  mine  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  First  Edition  of  The 
Devil's  Due.  Upon  my  expressing  curiosity  as  to  his  reason  for  making 
such  an  enquiry,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  found  a  small  packet 
containing  a  number  of  examples  of  the  original  pamphlet.  This 
packet  he  then  produced.  There  were  in  all  some  fifteen  copies  of  The 
Devil' 's  Due.  One  of  these  was  handed  to  Swinburne;  the  remainder  I 
carried  away  with  me,  having  acquired  them  from  Watts-Dunton  at 
the  rate  of  three  guineas  each.  The  copy  handed  to  Swinburne  was 
entrusted  to  a  local  binder,  who  put  it  into  a  commonplace  cover  of 
black  roan.  Swinburne  then  wrote  the  above  inscription  [Walter  The- 
odore Watts-Dunton  |  from  \  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  |  April 
1900']  upon  the  recto  of  the  first  leaf,  and  presented  the  tiny  volume  to 
his  friend.  The  date  of  this  inscription,  April  1900,  fixes  approxi- 
mately the  date  when  the  little  'remainder'  came  to  light.  In  the 
autumn  of  1909,  after  the  death  of  Swinburne  I  purchased  this  in- 
scribed copy  also  for  the  sum  of  £21,  the  identical  price  I  had  paid  for 
the  first  recovered  copy  in  1897.  The  book  has  since  been  bound  in 
levant  morocco  by  Riviere." 

Now,  in  comparing  these  five  statements  by  Wise  about  The 
Devil's  Due,  the  one  point  which  stands  out  is  that  the  account 
given  to  Gosse  (b)  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with  the  ac- 
count printed  twenty-two  years  later  (e) .  According  to  (a)  Wise 
had  not  seen  the  book  in  1896.  He  first  saw  it  in  January  1897 
(b) .  Writing  to  Gosse  within  a  month  of  his  first  sight  of  the 
book,  he  tells  how  an  unnamed  gentleman  called  on  him,  etc. 
This  demolishes  the  later  story  that  Watts-Dunton  invited  him 
to  The  Pines  to  inspect  the  newly  discovered  pamphlet. 

The  second  part  of  the  1919  story  (e),  which  tells  how  "the 
little  'remainder'  "  came  into  Wise's  hands,  is  patently  unlikely 
because  Wise  was  trying  to  sell  J.  H.  Wrenn  a  copy  before  the 
remainder  was  discovered.  Miss  Ratchford's  footnote  comment 
on  (d)  was:  "Though  Carter  and  Pollard  let  this  pamphlet  by, 
Wise's  'build-up'  for  it  in  these  letters  rouses  suspicion."4  Per- 
haps Miss  Ratchford's  comment  would  not  have  been  so  re- 
strained if  she  had  noticed  that  Wise's  "build-up"  started  more 

4  Fannie  E.  Ratchford  (ed.),  Letters  to  Wrenn,  p.  175  n. 
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than  six  months  before  Watts-Dunton  had  discovered  the  small 
packet  which  Wise  later  alleged  to  be  the  source  of  copies  of  The 
Devil's  Due. 

The  only  other  evidence  to  support  the  story  of  the  discovery 
of  this  small  packet  is  Wise's  own  copy  inscribed,  so  he  tells  us, 
"upon  the  recto  of  the  first  leaf":  Walter  Theodore  Watts-Dun- 
ton from  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  April  1900.  When  writ- 
ing An  Enquiry  we  had  no  access  to  the  Ashley  books;  but  they 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Ashley  copy  of  The 
Devil's  Due,  when  examined,  reveals  two  significant  facts.  The 
inscription  is  not  "upon  the  recto  of  the  first  leaf"  of  the  pamphlet 
but  on  a  fly-leaf;  and  this  fly-leaf  is  of  paper  different  from  that 
on  which  the  book  itself  is  printed,  and  different  again  from  the 
paper  of  another  fly-leaf  preceding  it.  The  leaf  bearing  the  in- 
scription is  therefore  not  an  integral  part  of  the  book;  it  might 
have  come  from  any  source,  and  been  bound  up  with  the  pam- 
phlet at  any  time  between  1900  and  1919.  Consequently  it  has 
no  value  as  evidence  to  support  Wise's  account  (e) . 

Having  now  shown  that  Wise's  final  and  most  important 
statement  is  unsupported  and  untrue,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
review  his  five  accounts  on  the  reasonable  inference  that  he 
forged  the  pamphlet.  In  the  1896  statement  (a)  there  are  three 
points  to  notice:  (i)  "It  is  said"  that  it  was  printed  concurrently 
with  the  issue  of  The  Examiner  of  11  December  1875.  (ii)  No 
copy  of  the  pamphlet  can  then  be  found,  (iii)  If  it  does  exist,  it 
was  certainly  not  issued  on  Swinburne's  initiative.  In  the  second 
statement  (b)  it  is  announced  that  the  pamphlet  was  discovered 
about  the  middle  of  January  1897;  but  its  purpose  is  now  said  to 
be  connected  with  the  trial  for  libel.  The  occasion  of  the  libel  was 
the  publication  of  The  Examiner  on  11  December  1875,  and  the 
case  was  heard  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  29  June  to 
1  July  1876.  Thus  the  libel  action  could  hardly  have  reached  the 
stage  when  extra  copies  of  the  text  of  the  libel  were  required  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  1875:  so  that,  if  the  pamphlet  was  really 
connected  with  the  trial,  one  would  expect  it  to  be  dated  1876 
instead  of  1875. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  to  discern  here  a  change  of  front.  The 
pamphlet  was  originally  prepared  in  1896  so  that  it  might  look 
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as  if  Swinburne  had  circulated  it  "concurrently' '  with  its  news- 
paper publication;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  statement 
(a)  that  Swinburne  sharply  denied  that  any  such  pamphlet  was 
issued  on  his  initiative.  He  was  sensitive  about  The  Examiner 
incident,  and  his  conscience  was  uneasy  because  he  half -thought 
that  he  should  have  made  some  contribution  to  the  costs  and 
damages  in  which  his  letter  had  involved  that  newspaper.  It  is 
likely  that,  on  Swinburne's  denial,  Wise  fell  back  on  a  variant  of 
the  story  of  D.  G.  Rossetti's  pamphlet  against  Robert  Buchanan; 
and  he  adduces  this  as  a  parallel  in  his  letter  to  Gosse  (b) ,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  really  consistent  with  the  date  on  the  pam- 
phlet. 

Wise  did  not  print  the  story  about  the  discovery  at  The  Pines, 
— first  of  a  single  copy  in  January  1897  and  then  of  a  small  pack- 
et in  April  1900 — until  1919,  when  both  Swinburne  and  Watts- 
Dunton  were  dead.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  justifiably 
nervous  and  discreet  about  the  discovery  of  "the  little  re- 
mainder." He  certainly  did  not  tell  Gosse  (perhaps  remember- 
ing what  he  had  written  in  1897)  because  as  late  as  30  December 
1909  Gosse  writes  to  him  from  the  Royal  Gate  House  Hotel  at 
Tenby:  "It  is  too  exciting  to  hear  of  a  'Devil's  Due'!  I  thought 
yours  was  always  to  be  unique"  (a.l.s.  in  the  possession  of  John 
Carter) .  But  Gosse,  as  in  other  cases,  swallowed  the  Wise  story, 
for  The  DeviVs  Due  duly  appears  in  his  1924  Catalogue  (by 
E.  H.  M.  Cox,  p.  265)  with  the  note:  "One  of  15  copies  preserved 
by  accident  when  the  issue  was  destroyed."  Furthermore,  the 
story  of  the  discovery  of  copies  at  The  Pines  does  not  fit  in  with 
Swinburne's  statement,  as  reported  by  Wise  in  account  (a),  that 
it  was  certainly  not  issued  on  his  initiative. 

It  may  then  be  reasonably  inferred  that  all  Wise's  accounts 
of  The  DeviVs  Due  are  false.  Nevertheless  they  do  show  that 
Swinburne  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  production;  that  the 
pamphlet  was  planned  in  1896,  and  certainly  produced  by  Jan- 
uary 1897;  and  that,  after  the  pamphlet  had  already  been 
printed,  Wise  changed  the  story  which  it  had  been  designed  to 
fit.  We  need  no  longer  have  any  hesitation  in  adding  The  DeviVs 
Due,  1875,  to  the  list  of  accepted  forgeries. 
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Introduction  to  the  Browning 
Library,  1929 

The  Master  Concocts  a  Tale 
With  Commentary  by  William  B.  Todd 


Introductions  usually  require  no  further  introduction,  and 
none  is  intended  here.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that 
the  text  here  reproduced  is  in  an  early  transitional  state,  repre- 
sented in  part  by  first-proofs,  in  part  by  manuscript  revisions.  To 
direct  the  reader  two  kinds  of  brackets  have  therefore  been  em- 
ployed, the  square  form  enclosing  Wise's  deletions  of  printed 
matter,  the  angular  his  numerous  MS.  additions.  A  collation  has 
also  been  supplied  to  indicate,  ( 1 )  again  in  angular  brackets,  the 
miscellaneous  corrections  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  text;  (2) 
in  notes  unenclosed,  the  emendations  appearing  in  a  later  proof. 


INTRODUCTION 

THE  COLLECTION  of  the  (First  Editions  of  the)  works  of  Robert 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  described  in  the  following  pages 
is  complete.  It  was  commenced  in  1880  by  a  purchase  of  the  then 
newly  published  Second  Series  of  Dramatic  Idyls,  and  the  series 
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of  Ana  was  still  being  added  to  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  [Mr.] 
(Dr.)  Humphrey  Milford  generously  gave  me  a  copy  of  William 
(Clyde)  De  Vane's  study  of  Browning's  Parleyings. 

The  writings  of  the  Brownings  [form]  (offer)  an  attractive 
field  for  the  activities  of  the  collector  of  English  verse.  The 
majority  of  the  books  of  both  poets  may  still  be  acquired  without 
much  difficulty,  though  they  cannot  always  be  obtained  instantly 
in  mint  condition.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  at  least  three 
volumes  which  rank  as  high  rarities,  and  the  search  for  these 
must  necessarily  be  earnest  and  prolonged.  (Psyche  Apocalypte, 
also,  has  to  be  patiently  waited  for;  and  Bells  and  Pomegranates, 
with  the  whole  of  the  eight  numbers  represented  by  first  editions, 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  find.)  But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  add 
[charm]  (zest)  to  the  sport,  and  serve  to  increase  the  satisfaction 
which  waits  upon  success.  My  own  adventures  when  seeking  in 
turn  for  each  of  the  three  (rarities)  may  be  worth  recounting,  if 
only  to  stimulate  other  [lovers  of  the  Brownings]  C Worshippers 
at  the  Browning  Shrine),  and  encourage  them  not  to  relax  their 
efforts  (to  form  a  Browning  library)  upon  [the  score]  (finding) 
that  (many  of)  the  desired  volumes  occur  for  sale  [so  infre- 
quently] (with  2regretable  infrequency),  and  in  other  ways 
appear  to  be  (almost)  hopelessly  elusive.  ^Paracelcus  and  Sor- 
dello,  in  original  boards  with  white  paper  back-labels,  are  shy 
birds,  and  need  to  be  instantly  brought  down  when  they  emerge 
from  their  hiding-places.) 

I  suppose  the  first,  1833,  edition  of  Pauline  must  still  be  re- 
garded as  the  leading  Browning  rarity,  although  the  number  of 
examples  now  available  far  exceeds  that  of  the  copies  of  The 
Battle  of  Marathon  as  yet  unearthed.  At  the  time  when  I  began 
to  look  for  it,  the  only  (accessible)  copies  of  Pauline  [known  to 
me]  were  those  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Rowfant 
Library,  and  the  sole  recorded  price  was  the  twenty  shillings 
[paid  for  the  latter  by  Frederick  Locker-Lampson]  (quoted  in  a 
bookseller's  catalogue  for  a  copy  which  could  no  longer  be 
traced). 

One  morning  in  the  spring  of  1886  I  accompanied  Dr.  F.  J. 

1  worshippers  2  regrettable  3  Paracelsus 
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Furnivall  to  19  Warwick  Crescent.  We  found  Browning  in  the 
front  room  on  the  ground  floor  engaged  in  destroying  a  portion 
of  his  large  accumulation  of  letters  and  other  documents.  He  had 
before  him  an  old  leather  trunk  which  he  had  dragged  down 
from  its  resting-place  at  the  top  of  the  house.  This  trunk,  he  told 
us,  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  father,  and  had  been  brought 
to  London  full  of  papers  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  Paris  in 
1867.  Whilst  we  remained  talking  the  work  of  destruction  con- 
tinued, and  to  my  dismay  I  saw  among  other  things  a  substantial 
bundle  of  letters  from  Carlyle  and  another  packet  made  up  of 
[early]  manuscripts  of  BrowningCs  own  verses)  [himself]  placed 
upon  the  fire.  The  manuscripts  were,  [I  was]  (we  were)  given  to 
understand,  those  early  and  4promptly  discarded  poems  [which 
formed]  (a  selection  from  which  were  5is  form)  the  projected 
volume  Incondita.  But  what  really  aroused  me  was  when  a  few 
moments  later  two  copies  of  the  original  edition  of  Pauline 
[emerged]  (appeared)  from  the  trunk.  Had  I  upon  the  instant 
[have]  asked  Browning  for  one  of  them  I  am  convinced  he  would 
have  given  it  to  me.  But  delicacy  forced  me  to  hesitate,  and  I 
allowed  the  opportunity  to  pass.  Upon  leaving  the  house  I  ex- 
pressed to  Furnivall  my  keen  desire  for  the  book(,  and  both  im- 
pressed and  amused  him  by  relating  how  I  had  been  thrilled  by 
the  sight  of  it  in  duplicate).  He  advised  me  to  write  to  Browning 
and  ask  for  one  of  the  copies,  offering  in  return  to  send  to  any 
charity  he  cared  to  indicate  such  subscription  as  he  might  [sug- 
gest] (think  suitable). 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  was  invited  by  James  Dykes  Campbell 
to  dine  at  his  flat  in  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  Kensington  Gore.  The 
only  other  guest  that  evening  was  Robert  Browning.  After  dinner 
Campbell  and  I  sat  smoking  in  the  bow  window  of  his  study, 
which  overlooked  the  grounds  in  which  the  band  of  one  of  the 
then  popular  Exhibitions  was  playing;  Browning,  not  smoking, 
strolled  round  the  room  looking  at  the  contents  of  the  bookcases 
which  occupied  two  of  its  sides.  "I  see  you  have  everything  of 
mine,  Campbell,"  he  observed.  "No,"  replied  Campbell,  "  I  still 
lack  Pauline."  "Oh,  that  gap  can  soon  be  filled,"  said  Browning; 

4  omitted  5  to  have  formed 
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"the  other  morning  I  happened  upon  two  copies  of  it;  one  of  them 
shall  be  sent  to  you  to-morrow."  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  me 
to  ask  for  the  other  copy.  But  once  more  modesty  [held  me  back] 
(restrained  me,)  and  again  I  allowed  the  moment  to  pass.  The 
next  day  I  followed  the  advice  given  me  by  Furnivall,  and  wrote 
to  Browning  in  the  [manner]  <way>  he  had  suggested.  But  it  was 
then  too  late.  Browning  replied  in  his  usual  kindly  manner  that 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  oblige  me  were  it  in  his  power  to  do 
so,  but  that  he  had  given  one  of  the  copies  to  Campbell  and  was 
keeping  the  other  for  his  son. 

Two  years  later  my  chance  to  [buy]  (welcome)  Pauline  came. 
In  response  to  a  report  I  had  received  from  Fred  Hutt,  the  young- 
est of  the  three  brothers,  all  booksellers,  of  that  name,  I  called  at 
his  shop  which  was  situated  in  a  mean  street  off  Fleet  Street, 
occupying  a  part  of  the  site  where  the  Law  Courts  now  stand.  He 
told  me  that  he  knew  of  a  copy  of  Pauline,  but  that  it  was  in  pri- 
vate hands,  and  only  a  high  price  would  tempt  the  owner  to  sell. 
Would  I  give  £15  for  it?  "Yes,  gladly,"  I  replied.  I  was  then  asked 
to  call  the  following  afternoon  when  he  hoped  to  have  the  book 
there.  I  called  the  following  afternoon  and  found  the  volume 
ready  for  me.  "I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Wise,"  said  Hutt,  "but  the  owner 
held  out  for  £20.  Knowing  how  much  you  wanted  the  book  I  paid 
him  his  price.  I  trust  you  won't  object  if  I  [ask]  (charge)  you  [to 
give  me]  10%  for  my  trouble."  "Certainly  not,"  I  said;  and 
taking  from  my  pocket  the  blank  cheque  I  had  brought  with  me 
asked  for  a  pen  with  which  to  fill  it  up.  However,  before  I  could 
do  this  [Hutt  worked]  (it  evidently  dawned  upon  Hutt  that  he 
had  let  me  off  too  lightly.  He  applied)  another  squeeze.  "In  order 
to  secure  the  book  promptly,  and  to  avoid  the  risk  of  arriving  too 
late  (at  my  friend's  house),  I  had  to  spend  ten  shillings  in  cab 
fares;  I  hope  you'll  refund  me  this?"  "Of  course  I  will,"  I  said; 
and  6duly  handed  over  my  cheque  for  £22:  10:0. 

A  week  or  two  later  I  learned  from  another  bookseller  that  he 
had  obtained  the  book  for  a  trifling  sum  at  a  sale  in  Suffolk,  and 
had  sold  it  to  Hutt  for  £2:  10:  0,  and  that  it  was  in  his  possession 
all  the  time  he  was  discussing  it  with  me.  I  was  perfectly  satisfied 
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with  the  price  I  had  paid,  but  was  naturally  annoyed  at  having 
been  the  victim  of  lies  and  trickery.  I  made  it  my  business  to  call 
upon  Hutt  and  tell  him  what  I  had  heard.  Instead  of  flushing 
with  shame  and  embarrassment  his  face  assumed  a  radiant  look. 
He  was  proud  of  his  'smartness' ! 

(To  complete  the  story  of  the  two  copies  of  Tauline  drawn  by 
Browning  from  the  old  leather  trunk,  I  may  add  that  the  one 
given  to  Dykes  Campbell  was  sold,  after  the  death  of  the  recipi- 
ent, at  Sotheby's  on  June  the  13th,  1904,  and  realized  £325.  It 
was  bought  for  the  late  J.  A.  Spoor  of  Chicago,  and  still  rests  in 
his  library.  The  other  copy  was  duly  given  by  Browning  to  his 
son.  In  the  Browning  sale  at  Sotheby's  on  May  the  2nd,  1913,  it 
was  sold  to  Hornstein,  the  bookseller  of  Victoria  Street,  for  £480. 
It  is  now  treasured  in  the  library  of  Mr.  William  Andrews  Clark, 
of  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  latest  price-record  for  the  book  is 
the  $8  paid  for  the  Jerome  Kern  copy  at  the  Anderson 

Galleries,  New  York,  on  January  the  7th,  1929.  This  had  already 
passed  through  the  9auction  10room  on  May  the  7th,  1901,  when, 
in  the  William  Harris  Arnold  "Sale  it12  commanded  $700.) 

As  remarked  above,  The  Battle  of  Marathon  is  a  scarcer  book 
than  Pauline.  In  1881  when  I  first  began  to  look  for  it  my  only 
knowledge  of  the  poem  was  derived  from  a  passage  in  one  of 
Elizabeth's  letters  to  Home,  in  which  she  communicated  to  him 
the  fact  that  her  father,  'bent  upon  spoiling  her',  had  printed 
fifty  copies  of  the  'epic'.  But  this  passage  was  generally  over- 
looked, [for]  (and)  as  late  as  August  1888<*>  Browning  [assured] 
(wrote)  me  that  he  'feared  the  volume  was  a  fabricated  affair'  (, 
strangely  forgetting  what  he  had  written  definitely  two  years 
and  five  months  earlier  when  I  had  been  the  means  of  convincing 
him  that  the  volume  was  neither  a  fabrication  nor  a  myth. 
Browning's  oversight  may  possibly  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  August  1888  he  was  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  and  that 
the  state  of  his  health  was  such  as  to  be  a  source  of  anxiety  to  his 

(*  See  post,  page  89.)13 

7  Pauline  8  (pencilled  note  to  fill  in)  16,000 

9  (auction  written  above  blotted  word  now  indecipherable) 

10  (MS  rooms  corrected)  1X  sale  12  (word  following  obliterated) 
13  (followed  by  pencilled  entry:  a  footnote) 
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friends.)  Three  (or  four)  years  before  this(,  in  1884  or  1885,)  a 
copy  had  been  found,  and  had  been  secured  by  (Frederick) 
Locker-Lampson.  [But  Browning  had  not  seen  it,  hence  his  hesi- 
tation in  accepting  it  as  a  genuine  production  of  his  wife's  early 
years.  A  week  or  two  after  Browning  had  expressed  a  doubt  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  The  Battle  of  Marathon  I  was  able  to  convince 
him  that  the  volume  was  neither  a  fabrication  nor  a  myth.] 

(At  the  end  of  February,  1886,)  I  received  a  letter  from  Messrs 
James  Rimell  &  Son  of  Oxford  Street  informing  me  that  they  had 
become  possessed  of  a  poem  [bearing  that  title]  (entitled  The 
Battle  of  Marathon),  which  they  understood  was  an  early  work 
by  Mrs  Browning.  I  hastened  to  inspect  it,  was  satisfied  regarding 
its  character,  and  enquired  the  price.  It  was  held  at  £30,  and  I 
would  gladly  have  paid  this  sum,  but  was  told  that  it  had  been 
reported  also  to  Mr.  Bernard  MacGeorge  of  Glasgow,  who  had 
been  given  the  first  refusal,  but  that  in  the  event  of  his  declining 
it  I  should  become  its  owner.  I  knew  only  too  well  that  Mr.  Mac- 
George  would  not  refuse  it,  so  leaving  the  shop  I  jumped  into  a 
hansom  cab  and  drove  to  [de  Vere  Gardens]  (Warwick  Crescent). 
Browning  was  greatly  interested  in  the  news  I  brought.  [He]  (It 
was  a  cold  and  windy  day,  but  he)  put  on  his  (coat  and)  hat  and 
accompanied  me  back  to  Oxford  Street.  Immediately  he  saw  the 
book  he  was  satisfied  regarding  its  origin  and  status.  The  presen- 
tation inscription  (to  Miss  Ridley)  in  his  wife's  handwriting 
sufficed  to  remove  all  doubt  (from  his  mind). 

(Evidently  14Mess  Rimell  were  unaware  of  the  identity  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  my  companion  when  for  the  second 
time  I  visited  their  shop.  Upon  the  day  following  that  upon 
which  we  called  they  wrote  to  Browning  offering  to  submit  the 
book  for  his  inspection.  He,  having  already  examined  it,  replied 
briefly  declining  their  offer,  and  reassuring  them  regarding  its 
character.15  As  I  had  anticipated  would  be  the  case,  the  volume 
was  bought  by  Mr.  MacGeorge.  After  his  death  it  was  sold  at 
Sotheby's  on  July  the  1st,  1924,  for  £300,  and  was  subsequently 
purchased  by  Mr.  Jerome  Kern  of  New  York  City.  In  the  Kern 
Sale  at  the  Anderson  Galleries  on  January  the  7th,  1929,  it  once 

14  Messrs  15  (MS  the  volume  was  deleted) 
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more  appeared  in  the  auction  room.  This  time  $16  had  to 

be  paid  to  secure  it.  Browning's  letter  to  Messrs  Rimell  is  pre- 
served with  the  book.) 

[The  book]  (The  Battle  of  Marathon)  now  became  known  to 
the  dealers  generally,  and  was  widely  advertised  for,  with  the 
result  that  in  1891  a  third  copy  came  to  light.  This  was  a  [poor 
copy]  (17dismal  and  tired-looking  specimen,)  much  cut  down, 
(and  had  been)  rescued  from  a  volume  of  similar  pamphlets.  It 
was  brought  into  the  shop  of  Messrs  John  Pearson  &  Co.  of  Pall 
Mall  Place  by  a  passing  stranger  [and]  (who  sold  it  for  a  few 
shillings.)  I  bought  it  from  them  for  £30.  In  spite  of  its  poor  con- 
dition it  served  its  immediate  purpose,  for  from  it  was  prepared 
the  (type-facsimile)  reprint  which  was  issued  in  the  same  year 
with  an  Introduction  by  Harry  Buxton  Forman.  Two  years  later 
another  example  was  recovered,  and  this  time  the  condition  was 
ideal.  The  book  was  in  the  original  state  as  issued,  'stabbed'  with- 
out wrappers.  It  was  fresh  and  unsoiled,  and  bore  a  presentation 
(inscription  to  Miss  Whingates)  in  Elizabeth's  handwriting.  I 
bought  it  for  £85,  from  Frank  18Sabin  of  Garrick  Street.  He  [told 
me]  (confided  to  me  the  information)  that  the  book  had  come 
from  a  country  house  in  the  West  of  England;  that  it  had  been 
recognized  by  one  or  two  of  the  booksellers  who  attended  the  sale 
(held  upon  the  premises,)  and  had  been  the  subject  of  a  'knock 
out.'  It  fell  to  'the  ring'  at  fifteen  shillings,  and  was  subsequently 
'settled'.  From  the  person  who  secured  it  at  the  settlement  18Sabin 
bought  it.  It  is  fully  described  in  the  present  catalogue,  and  still 
remains  the  only  uncut  copy  known. 

The  third  Browning  rarity,  the  Sonnets  of  1847,  also  [came 
into  my  hands]  (found  its  way  into  my  library)  under  interesting 
circumstances.  Somewhere  about  1885 — the  exact  date  escapes 
me — I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  W.  C.  Bennett,  author  of 
Songs  for  Soldiers,  Songs  for  Sailors,  Baby  May,  and  other  verses, 
and  brother  of  Alderman  John  Bennett,  the  watchmaker  of 
Cheapside.  He  had  been  a  great  friend  of  Mary  19Russell  Mitford, 

16  (pencilled  note  to  fill  in)  17,500 

17  (MS  a  deleted) 

18  (MS  corrects  proof  reading  Satin) 

19  (MS  corrects  proof  reading  Russel) 
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with  whom  he  had  carried  on  a  long  and  intimate  correspon- 
dence. Curiously  enough  she  confused  the  identity  of  the  two 
brothers,  as  her  letter  quoted  on  page  18  of  the  present  Catalogue 
reveals.  Dr.  Bennett,  who  was  an  elderly  20bachelor,  and  lived  in 
rooms  somewhere  in  Camberwell,  told  me  of  his  friendship  with 
Miss  Mitford,  also  that  he  possessed  copies  of  the  privately- 
printed  Sonnets[,~]  which  he  had  received  from  her  hands.  Ulti- 
mately he  invited  me  to  visit  his  home  [and]  to  21inspect  these 
and  other  literary  treasures.  Hence  one  afternoon,  after  'Change, 
I  called  at  the  office  in  Queen  Victoria  Street  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  an  accountant,  and  accompanied  him  home  to  Camber- 
well.  I  remember  that  the  meal  (awaiting  us)  was  'high  tea',  and 
(that  it)  consisted  of  hot  buttered  toast  and  sausages.  After  his 
landlady  had  cleared  the  table,  letters  and  books  were  brought 
out,  among  them  the  [by  me]  much  longed-for  Sonnets.  One  of 
the  copies  was  in  an  old  and  broken  half-calf  binding,  with  the 
edges  fortunately  left  untrimmed.  But  it  had  inserted  the  manu- 
script of  the  additional  Sonnet,  Future  and  Past,  which  had  been 
sent  by  Mrs.  Browning  to  Miss  Mitford  to  complete  the  series  of 
forty-four.  I  bought  the  tiny  booklet  for  £25,  and  carried  it  home 
rejoicing.  (I  also  purchased  one  of  the  unbound  copies.  It  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  matchless  'association  volume'  described  at 
length  on  pages  85  to  88  of  the  present  catalogue.)  Shortly  after- 
wards Dr.  Bennett  sold  the  remaining  copies.  They  were  bought 
by  (Harry)  Buxton  Forman,  Robert  (Alfred)  Potts,  (Sir  Edmund 
Gosse,)  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  John  Morgan  of  Aberdeen, 
[and]  Mr.  Walter  Brindley  Slater (,  and  other  friends  to  whom 
I  "carried  the  good  news.  Dr.  Bennett  received  £10  for  each.)  All 
were  uncut  and  without  wrappers,  but  traces  of  pale  buff  paper 
remained  upon  the  spine  of  each,  23which  told  that  wrappers  had 
once  been  there.  The  reason  why  the  wrappers  had  been  removed 
could  not  be  explained  by  Dr.  Bennett,  who  assured  us  that  the 
[books]  (pamphlets)  were  in  this  condition  when  they  came  to 
him  [from]  (from  24Three-Mile  Cross,  Miss  Mitford's  home 
near)  Reading.  (Some  years  afterwards  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  sold 

20  (MS  corrects  proof  reading  batchelour) 

21  (MS  corrects  proof  reading  inspet)  22  hurried 

23  and  24  Miss  Mitford's  home  at  Three-Mile  Cross, 
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his  copy  for  £50.  It  went,  I  believe,  to  Charles  B.  Foote  of  New 
York.  Stopford  Brooke  also  sold  his  copy,  to  a  London  bookseller, 
for  £40.) 

(Among  the  many  interesting  letters  Dr.  Bennett  25shewed  me 
was  one  he  had  received  from  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.  It  included 
a  26small  pen  and  ink  drawing  illustrating  the  text.  Such  an  ex- 
ample is  unique  in  Tennyson's  correspondence.  I  coveted  that 
letter  as  Ahab  coveted  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  and  upon  many 
subsequent  occasions  made  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  it.  Bennett 
was  a  man  of  modest  means.  The  price  of  the  little  document 
would  have  been  serviceable  to  him,  and  he  was  frequently 
tempted  to  sell  it.  But  in  the  end  patriotism  prevailed  over 
cupidity.  He  presented  the  letter  to  the  British  Museum.) 

Dr.  Bennett  has  long  been  dead,  and  most  of  the  friends  who  in 
my  early  days  were  associated  with  me  in  admiration  of  Brown- 
ing and  in  love  of  his  books  have  also  passed  away.  I  am  one  of 
the  few  persons  (still  living),  and  I  believe  the  sole  remaining 
man,  who  broke  bread  at  Browning's  table. 

Robert  Browning  died  in  [Florence]  (Venice)  at  the  27Palazzo 
Rezzonico  on  December  the  24th,  1889.  His  body  was  brought  to 
England,  and  on  December  the  31st  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  After  returning  from  the  funeral  Sir  Edmund  Gosse 
wrote,  and  subsequently  gave  to  me,  an  account  of  the  ceremony 
as  he  saw  it.  The  simple  record  is  well  worth  preservation  [;  to]  (. 
To)  assure  this  I  [will]  print  it  here. 

". .  .  It  was  a  dark  dry  morning,  with  fog  that  rose  and  fell,  but 
at  last  lifted  altogether.  The  Abbey  thronged  from  end  to  end. 
The  best  places  were  in  the  Choir,  where  I  sat  all  surrounded  by 
friends.  I  went  in  with  George  Meredith,  and  sat  by  him;  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  and  Max  Muller  immediately  behind;  Burne(-) 
Jones  opposite.  We  waited  an  hour  or  more  before  the  procession 
arrived.  Meredith  was  full  of  chat,  rather  embarrassing  as  I  had 
to  answer  into  his  further  ear,  for  the  left  one  is  now  quite  deaf. 
— 'The  presence  of  Bulwer  in  Poet's  Corner  so  defiled  it  that  no 
Real  Man  should  wish  to  be  there!  Nevertheless  our  dear  Brown- 

25  showed  26  large 

27  (MS  corrects  proof  reading  Palazzio  Resonico) 
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ing  doubtless  did  wish  it,  so  all  is  well!  So  does  Tennyson — and 
so\  with  a  sudden  spit-fire  expression,  tossing  his  chin  at  the 
latest  comer,  'does  Mister  Lewis  Morris/9  The  coffin,  an  extremely- 
large  one,  was  covered  by  a  long  purple  pall.  The  chief  bearer 
seemed  to  be  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  on  the  right,  toiling  along 
with  an  expression  of  real  distress;  and  Sir  F.  Leighton  on  the  left, 
posed  with  inimitable  grace,  like  a  statue  of  a  minor  prophet.  The 
Masters  of  Balliol  (I  thought)  and  Trinity  (I  am  sure)  hurried 
after,  rather  lucklessly  embarrassed  with  the  fringe  of  the  pall. 
The  music  was  long-drawn,  dreary,  delicate,  and  it  floated  for  an 
infinite  length  of  time  (it  seemed)  up  in  the  roof  of  the  Abbey. 
The  crowd  was  enormous:  very  quiet,  and  unusually  decorous. 
After  all  was  over,  Poet's  Corner  was  quite  deserted  for  a  while, 
and  making  for  it  I  found  the  grave  open,  with  the  coffin  exposed 
to  view,  a  few  flowers  resting  on  the  bare  wood.  The  Dean  looked 
aged  and  very  tired,  but  read  the  service  loudly  and  well.  West- 
cott  in  his  doctor's  scarlet,  with  his  withered  downcast  face 
punctured  with  meditation,  looked  by  far  the  most  interesting  of 
the  Canons.  In  the  dim  light,  rising  and  falling,  the  whole  scene 
was  impressive  and  without  vulgarity.  It  was  the  last  and  by  far 
the  finest  of  all  the  Private  Views  which  Robert  Browning  had 
graced  with  his  presence." 

Robert  Browning  was  a  great  poet  and  a  great  gentleman,  and 
one  of  the  kindest  and  most  [tender]  <noble>-hearted  of  men. 

THOMAS  J.  WISE. 
(25,  Heath  Drive, 

Hampstead,  N.W.  3.) 


COMMENTARY 

The  Introduction  to  the  Browning  Library  represents  not  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  printing  of  Elizabeth  Barrett's  Sonnets  at  "Read- 
ing" in  "1847" — a  tale  formerly  rehearsed  by  other  authorities — but 
the  equally  fascinating  account  of  the  "Bennett  cache"  which  Wise 
discovered  in  "1885."  Like  the  earlier,  this  later  report  was  needed  for 
purposes  of  authentication,  specifically  to  explain  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  copies  long  after  the  supposed  time  of  printing;  and  again,  like 
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the  earlier,  this  tale  could  be  contrived  only  after  the  persons  who 
figure  in  it  were  no  longer  around  to  deny  the  fiction.  Of  Wise's  four 
published  versions  the  first,  in  the  two-volume  Ashley  Library,  was 
therefore  delayed  until  1905,  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Bennett, 
and  the  last,  in  the  Browning  Library,  postponed  until  1929,  the  year 
following  the  death  of  Sir  Edmund  Gosse. 

Somewhat  before  the  first  and  last  versions,  however,  there  were 
several  other  printings  never  intended  for  the  public  and  in  certain 
details  not  in  accord  with  the  events  recounted  elsewhere.1  One  is  a 
curious  "Specimen"  of  1901,  titled  as  in  1905  the  Ashley  Library,  but 
describing  only  certain  selected  items.2  As  compared  with  1905  the 
earlier  report  on  the  Sonnets  has,  oddly  enough,  very  little  to  say. 
Even  more  significant,  now  for  its  great  expanse  of  verbiage,  is  the 
original  proof  copy  for  the  Introduction  to  the  Browning  Library,  here 
printed  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  M.  P.  Pariser.  This  seems  to  have 
been  set  up  in  1928,  and  revised  by  Wise  perhaps  at  various  intervals 
through  9  January  1 929,  when  the  Jerome  Kern  sale  provided  further 
news  on  Pauline  and  The  Battle  of  Marathon.  For  these  two  rarities 
the  MS.  revisions,  amounting  to  some  830  words,  are  in  all  material 
respects  correct,  easily  verified  against  other  references,  and  quite 
consistent  with  Wise's  earlier  descriptions.3  For  the  Sonnets,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  commentary  both  in  proof  and  manuscript  is  very 
much  elaborated,  unconfirmed  by  other  accounts  and,  in  one  short 
phrase,  remarkably  dissimilar  to  what  was  declared  at  the  time  of 
publication. 

The  one  brief  reference,  though  limited  to  three  words,  is  of  such 
consequence  that  it  is  best  approached  in  the  devious  Wisean  manner 
through  the  several  preliminary  renditions.  Altogether,  from  one 
version  to  another,  the  Sonnets  legend  accumulates — besides  much 


1  Aside  from  the  printings  here  described  there  is  also  a  revised  proof  of 
the  Introduction,  representing  the  several  variants  cited  in  the  collation 
of  the  first  proofs.  A  note  on  its  location,  with  a  reproduction  of  the 
crucial  passage  on  the  "good  news"  will  be  found  in  Fannie  E.  Ratchford 
(ed.),  Letters  of  Thomas  J.  Wise  to  John  Henry  Wrenn  (New  York,  1944), 
pp.  39, 48  n.  18,  cited  hereinafter  as  Letters  to  Wrenn. 

2  Three  copies  of  this  are  known,  one  extending  to  6  pages  (Harvard), 
one  to  72  pages  lacking  pp.  45-46  (Mr.  Carter),  and  one  to  256  pages  (Mr. 
Pariser). 

3  The  Spoor  copy  of  Pauline,  to  which  Wise  refers,  is  now  in  the  Stark 
Collection  at  Texas,  inscribed  "J.  Dykes  Campbell,  Esq.  from  his  obliged 
and  grateful  friend  Robert  Browning.  19.  Warwick  Crescent,  W.  March 
6.86." 
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idle  chatter  about  high  tea,  buttered  toast,  and  sausages — eight  "facts" 
directly  pertaining  to  the  "Bennett  cache."  In  the  following  analysis 
these  essential  particulars  are  identified  by  the  letters  a  through  h, 
material  additions  to  previously  reported  facts  by  the  symbol  +,  and 
various  discrepancies  and  contradictions  by  the  symbol  X- 
1901.  Ashley  Library,  p.  [5]. 

a.  Number  of  copies:  one. 

b.  Present  binding:  dark-brown  levant  morocco  by  Riviere. 
Comment:  At  this  time,  apparently,  Wise  did  not  recognize  the 

advantage  of  supplying  a  provenance.  The  defect,  however,  was 
soon  remedied. 
1905.  Ashley  Library,!.  155. 

c.  Immediate  source:  "formerly  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  W.  C. 
Bennett." 

d.  Ultimate  source:  "given  to  him  by  Mary  Russell  Mitford,"  the 
person  responsible  for  the  printing  of  the  Sonnets  in  1 847. 

e.  Association  item  (inserted) :  letter  from  Miss  Mitford  to  Bennett, 
2  August  1854. 

1918.  A  Bibliography  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  pp.  75-76. 

&X-  Number  of  copies:  Bennett  "disposed  of  some  ten  or  twelve," 
all  received  from  Miss  Mitford.  Two  of  these  are  now  in  Wise's 
possession,  the  first  being  "evidently  the  one  dedicated  by  Miss 
Mitford  to  her  own  use,"  she  having . . . 

eX-  Association:  .  .  .  "inserted  [the  MS.  of  Future  and  Past]  in  her 
copy  of  the  booklet.  .  .  .  This  MS.  had  been  forwarded  by  Mrs. 
Browning  to  her  friend  at  the  time  of  its  composition  in  1850,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  added  to  the  original  forty-three  [as 
printed  in  "1847"]  and  so  complete  the  series.  .  .  .  Years  after- 
wards [Miss  Mitford]  gave  at  his  request  the  MSS.  of  the  re- 
maining forty-three  sonnets  to  Robert  Browning." 

Comment:  It  is  perhaps  something  more  than  a  coincidence  that,  on 
this  the  first  occasion  after  the  Browning  sale  (2  May  1913),  the 
copy  now  exhibits  a  manuscript  of  one  of  the  Sonnets.  This,  ac- 
cording to  Wise  (p.  80),  was  formerly  not  among  the  series  of 
forty- three  MSS.  (sold  as  lot  152),  but  in  the  fragmentary  set  of 
twenty-seven  (lot  153),  representing  "all  that  remained  of  the 
original  forty-three  sent  to  Reading  in  1847."  Whatever  its 
origin,  the  one  MS.  sonnet  now  found  in  the  book  seems  not  to 
have  been  observed — or,  rather,  not  to  have  been  procured — 
before  1913. 

/.  Date  purchased:  1886. 
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1922.  Ashley  Library,  I.  97-99. 

Comment:  No  further  particulars.  It  now  becomes  evident,  however, 
that  the  binding  of  the  first  copy,  not  described  in  1918,  remains 
as  in  1901,  dark-brown  morocco,  and  that  the  association  items 
separately  described,  one  in  1905  and  one  in  1918,  are  both  in 
this  same  volume. 
1928.  Browning  Library.  Proofs,  pp.  xxviii-xxix. 

a-\-.  Number  of  copies:  Two  sold  to  Wise,  "the  remaining  copies" 

to  Wise's  friends. 
b-\-.  Binding:  As  stated  before,  but  first  copy  originally  in  "old  and 

broken  half -calf." 
fX-  Date  purchased:  "Somewhere  about  1885." 
g.  Cost:  To  Wise  £25  for  the  first  copy;  price  not  stated  for  the 

second. 
h.  Other  buyers:  "Buxton  Forman.  Robert  Potts,  the  Rev.  Stopford 
A.  Brooke,  John  Morgan  of  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Walter  Brindley 
Slater." 
Comment:  By  1 928  all  the  witnesses  now  identified  were  dead. 
1928-1929.  Browning  Library.  MS.  revisions  adopted  in  published 
edition,  pp.  xxx-xxxi. 
g+.  Cost:  for  all  other  buyers,  £10. 

/z+.  Other  buyers:  "Sir  Edmund  Gosse  .  .  .  and  other  friends  to 
whom  I  carried  [later  hurried]  the  good  news." 
Comment:  With  the  addition  of  "Sir  Edmund  Gosse"  we  have  reached 
the  crux  of  the  matter  and  now  must  consider  various  implications.  It 
may  be,  of  course,  that  Wise,  recalling  his  earlier  statement  that  Ben- 
nett "disposed  of  some  ten  or  twelve"  copies,  simply  adds  to  the  list  of 
five  previously  mentioned  one  other  name,  and  then  rounds  things  out 
with  the  "other  friends."  But  why  was  Gosse,  the  most  distinguished 
name  of  all,  omitted  in  the  proof?  Surely  if  there  was  to  be  any  listing, 
he  should  have  come  first  to  mind,  for  it  was  he  who,  on  the  advice  of 
an  unnamed  informant,  first  related  in  1894  the  "very  pretty  episode" 
of  Browning's  reading  the  manuscript  in  1847.  Upon  his  testimony, 
however  misinformed  at  the  beginning,  however  confused  at  the  end, 
rested  all  of  Wise's  credentials.  That  Wise  should  overlook  in  this  con- 
text one  of  his  closest  friends,  his  greatest  authority,  and  the  very 
person  he  quotes  at  length  on  the  following  page  is  inconceivable. 

If  it  was  not  an  oversight  Wise  must  have  had  some  reason  for  ex- 
cluding the  name.  The  most  plausible  one  is  that  his  original  manu- 
script was  sent  to  the  printer  before  16  May  1928,  the  day  when  Gosse 
joined  the  glorious  company  of  those  who  tell  no  tales — none,  that  is, 
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other  than  the  one  Wise  would  recite  for  them.  Before  that  date  Gosse 
could  have  denounced,  if  not  the  whole  charade,  then  at  least  the  role 
assigned  to  him.  How  could  he  have  purchased,  as  alleged,  in  1885  a 
treasure  that  goes  unmentioned  in  his  own  library  catalogue  of  1893? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  1893  he  had  been  unable  to  acquire  any  of  the 
little  gems  which  Mr.  Wise  had  described  on  other  occasions.  True, 
about  that  time  he  was  shown  a  copy  of  the  "1847"  Sonnets,  told 
something  of  its  history,  and  even  allowed  to  transcribe  the  title  in  the 
great  disclosure  of  1894;  but  could  Mr.  Wise,  the  "friends,"  or  the 
several  enquirers  of  later  date  prove  that  he  ever  owned  a  specimen? 
As  the  onlie  begetter  of  the  Sonnets,  not  in  1885  but  in  1893,  Wise 
doubtless  realized  that  the  answer  to  the  last  question,  if  it  were  ever 
posed,  must  remain  in  the  negative.  He  probably  was  also  quite  aware, 
as  we  now  have  every  reason  to  suspect,  that  of  the  five  persons  al- 
ready mentioned  only  three  had  received  a  copy:  Morgan,  the  avid 
collector  of  many  other  things  Wise  discovered;  Forman,  a  fellow- 
conspirator  (as  it  is  now  accepted)  in  this  as  well  as  other  impostures; 
and  Slater,  who  later  possessed  (for  reasons  unknown  to  us)  a  goodly 
supply  of  incriminating  evidence.4  These  three  copies,  he  knew,  were 
matters  of  record.  If  the  distinguished  Sir  Edmund's  unknown  "copy" 
were  now  to  be  featured,  the  production  would  therefore  require  some 
extraordinary  legerdemain,  not,  as  for  real  specimens,  a  lengthy 
chronicle  of  important  sales  and  prices,  but  a  hasty  showing  and 
adroit  concealment,  preferably  in  an  obscure  collection  of  the  distant 
past  in  another  country.  This  much  determined,  Wise  then  belatedly 
inserted  the  name,  squeezing  it  vertically  between  other  matter,  and 
several  lines  further  on  carefully  added,  as  a  vague  recollection: 

Some  years  afterwards  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  sold  his  copy  for  £50.  It  went,  I 
believe,  to  Charles  B.  Foote  of  New  York. 

Along  with  other  considerations  this  admits  three  possibilities:  (1) 
that,  as  already  conjectured,  Gosse  never  possessed  the  Sonnets  at 
any  time;  (2)  that  Gosse  sometime  between  "1885"  and  1893  acquired, 
sold,  and  promptly  forgot  about  his  copy;  (3)  that  Gosse,  shortly  after 
publishing  his  catalogue  in  1893,  found  a  copy  and  immediately 

4  Specifically,  three  proof  specimens  of  the  fraudulent  "Idylls  of  the 
Hearth"  title-page  applied  to  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  1864  (all  now  in 
the  Stark  Collection  at  Texas)  and  a  proof,  with  corrections  in  his  hand, 
of  Swinburne's  Gathered  Songs,  "1887."  See  John  Carter  and  Graham 
Pollard,  The  Firm  of  Charles  Ottley,  London  &  Co.  (London,  1948),  pp. 
29-30. 
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shipped  it  to  Foote,  who  lost  it  before  his  sale  in  1895.  Of  the  three 
suppositions  only  the  first  appears  credible. 

Having  conjured  up  one  ghost  and,  its  mission  performed,  again 
consigned  it  to  oblivion,  Wise  now  considered  it  expedient  to  dispatch 
another.  For  the  second,  less  important  personage,  the  treatment  was 
less  involved: 

Stopford  Brooke  also  sold  his  copy,  to  a  London  bookseller,  for  £40. 

With  this  only  Potts  remained,  a  man  of  little  note,  as  compared  to 
Gosse  and  Brooke,  and  thus  left  dangling  on  the  stage.  Yet,  like 
those  posthumously  bestowed  upon  the  other  two,  his  "copy"  also 
seems  to  be  without  any  substance,  and  accordingly  fails  to  ma- 
terialize in  every  later  census. 


Since  Gosse  apparently  never  had  a  copy  of  the  Sonnets  or,  for  that 
matter,  The  Runaway  Slave,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  ac- 
cept the  contention  that  he  assisted  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
forgeries — much  easier  to  concede  that,  like  many  others,  he  was  an 
unwitting  dupe.5  It  is  true  that  Gosse  eventually  acquired,  as  indi- 
cated in  his  own  catalogue  of  1924  and  in  the  sales  of  1928-1929,  as 
many  as  twenty  forgeries;  but  this  is  less  than  half  the  number  re- 
tained by  Forman  and  Slater  and  only  one  fourth  the  number  sold  to 
Wrenn.6  Why  Wrenn  should  have  received  so  many  and  Gosse  so 
few  is  readily  explained:  the  one  was  a  wealthy  customer,  eager  to 
pay  any  price  for  whatever  Wise  had  to  offer;  the  other  was  an  im- 
pecunious friend,  also  quite  ready  to  accept  but  hardly  able  to  afford 
anything  over  several  pounds.  For  the  one  Wise  would  naturally  pre- 
fer to  wait  until  his  editions  had  achieved  a  considerable  price  on  the 
market,  and  then  to  dispose  of  as  many  as  occasions  might  allow.  For 
the  other,  however,  Wise  was  limited  to  what  his  "friend"  might  find 
acceptable  as  a  gift.  From  the  donor's  standpoint  this  confined  the  gifts 
to  late  productions  not  yet  established  on  the  market  or  to  earlier  ones, 
now  rather  expensive,  but  fortunately  "discovered"  at  some  later  time. 

5  The  contrary  opinion,  first  advanced  by  Miss  Ratchford,  Letters  to 
Wrenn,  pp.  81-93,  has  been  strongly  contested  by  Mr.  Carter  in  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  February  1945,  and  since  reprinted  in 
his  Books  and  Book-Collectors  (London,  1956),  pp.  129-149. 

6  Counting  duplicates  Forman  appears  to  have  had  41  of  the  pamphlets 
established  in  1934  as  forgeries  (sale  15  March  1920)  and  Slater  no  less 
than  59  (sale  22-23  February  1945).  For  Wrenn' s  holdings  see  p.  122. 
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Gosse  must  be  made  to  feel  somewhat  obligated,  disposed  to  return  a 
favor  by  various  editorial  chores,  but  never  too  much  embarrassed  by 
an  excessive  display  of  generosity. 

With  Gosse,  then,  it  was  essentially  a  matter  of  choice  and  timing: 
nothing  to  him  known  only  by  one  or  two  copies,  nothing  commanding 
a  great  price  at  auction,  and  only  a  reasonable  number  of  later  dis- 
coveries. The  first  consideration  thus  immediately  excluded  the  Son- 
nets, an  edition  which,  as  Gosse  had  been  informed,  was  in  1893 
known  only  by  the  copy  in  Forman's  possession.7  By  1901,  when  Wise 
first  recorded  his  own  copy — and  was  yet  to  speak  of  a  "cache" — the 
occasion  had  passed  forever,  since  in  that  same  year  still  another 
specimen,  in  New  York,  realized  no  less  than  $440.00.  Then  and  there- 
after any  present  to  Gosse  would  be  equivalent  to  a  deep-freeze,  mink 
coat,  or  Persian  rug — something  indicating  an  obligation  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  friendship. 

Among  the  cheap  stuff,  Wise  could  dispose  of  a  good  many  things, 
including  George  Eliot's  Agatha  and  Brother  and  Sister,  Ruskin's 
Leoni,  Tennyson's  Sailor  Boy  and  the  "1862"  Ode.  The  first  three,  all 
mentioned  in  his  letter  of  19  [October]  1896,8  and  all  apparently 
presented  about  that  time,  were  well  known,  the  Eliot  pieces  having 
been  on  the  market  at  a  very  reasonable  price  for  six  or  seven  years, 
the  Ruskin  reported  two  years  before  as  selling  "readily  for  £5."  The 
Ruskin  was  also  timely  as  a  recent  product  of  Wise's  researches  for  the 
bibliography,  a  quest  that  took  him  to  "Fredk.  Crawley,  Mr.  Ruskin's 
old  factotum."  (This,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  the  fake  provenance  Wise 
again  assigns  on  24  November  1899  for  Leoni  and  seven  other  "first 
editions"  sold  to  Wrenn.)  The  Tennyson  forgeries,  first  disclosed  in 
Wise's  letter  of  16  February  1897,9  are  the  only  two  of  the  five  there 
mentioned  eventually  to  be  received  by  Gosse:  a  percentage  sufficiently 
low  to  avoid  suspicion.  The  two  finally  sent  on  doubtless  were  "found" 
before  1  April  1902,  when  The  Sailor  Boy  suddenly  brought  $275.00, 
a  price  again  far  exceeding  the  value  of  anything  appropriate  as  a 
casual  gift.  At  that  time  two  of  the  others,  The  Promise  of  May  and 

7  See  Gosse's  letter  of  21  June  1893,  printed  in  Wilfred  Partington, 
Thomas  J.  Wise  in  the  Original  Cloth  (London,  1946),  p.  275,  cited  here- 
inafter as  Wise  in  the  Original  Cloth. 

8  Printed  in  Carter,  Books  and  Book-Collectors,  pp.  146-147;  also  in  part 
by  Gosse  to  authenticate  his  copy  of  Brother  and  Sister  {The  Library  of 
Edmund  Gosse  [London,  1924],  p.  195).  The  precise  date  has  been  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Pollard,  p.  36,  note  3. 

9  See  Mr.  Pollard's  article,  above,  pp.  32-33. 
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Morte  D' Arthur,  had  also  exceeded  the  limits,  the  first  having  been 
sold  the  year  before  for  $430.00,  the  other  again  on  1  April  1902  for 
$490.00.  Hence  these  two,  like  the  Sonnets,  never  came  to  the  friend. 

On  9  April  1901  Gosse  again  acknowledged  several  gifts,  among 
them  Ruskin's  Samuel  Prout  and  Swinburne's  Laus  Veneris.™  Un- 
fortunately Wise's  pretext  at  this  time  is  now  unknown,  but  little 
would  be  necessary.  Both  these  books  appeared  at  auction  in  1897, 
when  the  first  realised  £2  10s.,  the  second  £23  10s.;  and  both  since  then 
had  steadily  declined  in  price  until,  on  13  February  1901,  the  first  sold 
in  London  with  another  pamphlet  for  only  £1,  and  the  second  in  New 
York  for  $5 7.00. 

Apart  from  the  Moxon  sales  of  1873  and  1888  and  the  Bennett  cache 
of  "1885,"  all  occurring  much  before  things  were  discovered  for  Gosse, 
there  were  few  occasions  when  Wise  could  supply  his  friend  with  more 
desirable,  and  costly,  editions.  One  such  event,  of  course,  was  the  death 
of  Swinburne,  10  April  1909.  Shortly  thereafter  Wise  had  from 
"Watts-Dunton"  the  copy  of  Siena  and  four  "1887"  forgeries  sold  to 
Wrenn  and,  presumably  from  the  same  source,  the  Dolores  presented 
to  Gosse.11  Another  occasion,  quite  useless  to  Wise,  was  the  death  of 
Robert  B.  Browning  on  9  July  1912.  This  unfortunately  led  in  May 
of  the  following  year,  not  to  private  discoveries  of  non-existent  re- 
mainders, but  to  a  public  sale  where  every  item  was  specifically  de- 
scribed. Except  for  the  MS.  of  a  single  sonnet  which  (as  already  inti- 
mated) Wise  may  have  snatched  for  himself,  there  was  obviously 
nothing  here  for  Gosse  at  any  price,  no  "first  editions"  of  Browning's 
Cleon,  The  Statue  and  the  Bust,  Gold  Hair,  and  again  no  Sonnets  or 
The  Runaway  Slave. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  Edmund  Gosse,  far  from  being  an  active 
producer  of  all  these  forgeries,  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them. 

10  Partington,  Wise  in  the  Original  Cloth,  p.  181. 

11  Gratefully  acknowledged  in  Gosse's  letter  of  27  October  1909  (printed 
in  Carter,  Books  and  Book-Collectors,  p.  147).  A  little  later,  on  30  December 
(see  above,  p.  44),  Gosse  is  astonished  to  learn  that  Wise  has  found — this 
too,  no  doubt,  among  Swinburne's  effects — a  copy  of  The  DeviVs  Due. 
About  this  time  he  may  also  have  received  the  copy  of  Cleopatra  which 
Wise  had  presented  to  Swinburne,  the  "1887"  forgeries,  and  various  other 
interesting  things  later  described  in  his  Library.  Only  the  Cleopatra,  how- 
ever, could  have  come  from  Watts-Dunton,  the  poet's  literary  executor. 

In  the  very  year  Wise's  good  friend  was  being  so  well  provided  the 
auctioneers  also  had  reason  to  rejoice.  No  less  than  five  Swinburne  forgeries 
appeared  at  Sotheby's  28  May  1909  among  the  books  of  a  "Military 
Officer"  and  other  persons. 
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The  most  Wise  could  expect  from  him,  so  far  as  these  were  concerned, 
was  something  of  a  postscript  mentioning  the  "1847"  Sonnets — hardly 
enough  to  warrant  the  gift  of  this  or  any  other  of  the  greater  rarities. 
Thus  of  all  the  principal  recipients  Gosse,  as  the  least  moneyed,  and 
the  least  useful,  was  accordingly  the  least  favored.  The  several  editions 
he  most  desired  were  therefore,  in  the  Wisean  scheme  of  things,  the 
very  ones  he  could  never  possess. 


GRAHAM  POLLARD 

The  Scope  for  Further 
Typographical  Analysis 


V4Hapter  V  of  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Certain  Nine- 
teenth Century  Pamphlets  was  occupied  with  "The  Typo- 
graphical Analysis";  but  the  methods  there  used  have  not,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  been  at  all  extensively  criticised  or  developed. 
Nevertheless  there  has  been  some  tendency  to  suppose  that  typo- 
graphical analysis  could  be  more  extensively  applied,1  though  no 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  indicate  the  nature  or  define  the 
scope  of  further  typographical  tests.  Indeed  the  nature  and  the 
significance  of  the  tests  that  were  applied  in  An  Enquiry2  have 
not  always  been  fully  understood. 

"Typography"  for  my  present  purpose  comprehends  three 
quite  separate  subjects: 

1.  The  arrangement  (or  layout)  of  type, 

2.  The  design  of  type,  and 

3.  The  state  of  the  fount. 

They  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  one  another  because 
their  evidential  value  is  fundamentally  different. 

1R.  B.  McKerrow,  The  Library,  4th  ser.,  XV  (1934),  379-384.  Roland 
Baughman,  "Some  Victorian  Forged  Rarities,"  Huntington  Library  Bul- 
letin, No.  9  (April  1936),  91-117.  On  the  question  mark,  see  Beatrice 
Warde,  The  Library,  XVI  (1935),  127-128. 

2  John  Carter  and  Graham  Pollard,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of 
Certain  Nineteen  Century  Pamphlets  (London  and  New  York,  1934), 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  An  Enquiry. 
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Layout 


It  is  not  difficult  for  a  skilful  compositor  to  copy  the  arrange- 
ment of  type  on  a  page  closely  enough  to  make  the  copy  and 
the  original  indistinguishable  by  ordinary  methods  of  biblio- 
graphical description.  The  traditional  bibliographical  formula 
comprises  the  title  page  with  its  line  endings  and  the  collation. 
It  was  originally  designed  to  record  accidental  variations  in  six- 
teenth- and  seventeenth-century  books,  and  cannot  provide  any 
automatic  detection  of  deliberate  typographical  mimicry. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  some  resemblance  to  the  situation  in 
astronomical  science  prior  to  Sir  William  Herschel's  discovery  in 
1782  of  mutually  revolving  or  binary  stars.3  Before  he  had  im- 
proved the  penetrating  power  of  the  telescope,  it  had  been  im- 
possible to  distinguish  binary  stars  from  single  ones,  or  even  to 
know  that  such  things  as  binary  stars  existed.  With  the  still 
current4  technique  of  bibliographical  description,  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  that  there  is  an  original  and  a  copy  in  what  we 
may  henceforward  call  "binary"  editions.  Binary  editions  have 
two  essential  features:  (i)  Their  layout  is  sufficiently  similar  not 
to  be  revealed  by  normal  bibliographical  description;  and  (ii) 
their  text  types  differ. 

The  ordinary  way  of  describing  the  distinction  between  binary 
editions  is  cumbrous.  For  example,  part  of  the  description  of 
Ruskin's  Catalogue  of  the  Turner  Sketches  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, 1857  (in  An  Enquiry ',  p.  230)  runs  thus: 

In  variant  A  the  colon  following  London  in  the  imprint  is  immediately 
above  the  space  between  the  w  and  the  second  o  in  Spottiswoode, 
whereas  in  variant  B  it  is  above  the  centre  of  the  w. 

But  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  variants  is  not 
a  matter  of  alignment:  it  is  that  their  text  is  set  in  different  de- 
signs of  modern-style  pica.  I  will  discuss  the  characteristics  of 
text  type  in  a  moment,  but  here  it  is  enough  to  note  that, 

3  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  LXXII,  112. 

4  "As  the  final  paragraph  in  the  actual  description  of  the  book,  the  most 
intensive  bibliographies  may  add  a  note  on  the  typography." — Fredson 
Bowers,  Principles  of  Bibliographical  Description  (Princeton  University 
Press,  1949),  p.  300. 
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whereas  the  layout  of  a  book  can  be  easily  mimicked,  the  printer 
has  to  use  the  designs  of  text  type  which  he  has  in  the  house. 
From  a  forger's  point  of  view  this  does  not  matter  so  much,  be- 
cause few  bibliographers  notice,  or  are  able  to  recognise,  still 
less  describe,  the  differences  between  one  text  type  and  another. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  existence  of  binary  editions  is  not 
revealed  until  minute  differences  of  layout  are  detected  by  com- 
paring the  two  forms  of  the  binary  edition  side  by  side.  With 
the  meagre  bibliographical  technique  of  the  1880's,  the  only 
serious  risk  which  the  forger  of  a  binary  edition  had  to  face  was 
the  careful  comparison  of  his  fake  with  the  original.  If  the 
original  was  one  of  half  a  dozen  or  less  extant  copies,  that  risk 
was  correspondingly  small.  Binary  editions  were  apparently 
manufactured  so  as  to  pass  the  expert  scrutiny  of  those  days,  but 
without  any  consciousness  of  the  permanent  danger  of  detection. 


The  Binary  Editions 

There  is  no  great  difficulty,  as  I  have  said,  in  copying  the  lay- 
out of  a  piece  of  printing.  Consequently  it  is  not  surprising, 
though  it  may  be  ironic,  that  the  binary  formula  was  applied, 
not  only  by  Wise  himself  to  genuine  rarities,  but  also  by  others 
to  Wise's  own  creative  forgeries.  (I  use  the  term  "creative  for- 
gery" here  for  a  falsely  dated  edition  of  which  there  is  no  printed 
original.) 
We  have  to  consider: 

A.  Cases  in  which  Wise  mimicked  a  genuine  original, 

B.  Cases  in  which  some  other  forger  mimicked  one  of  Wise's 
forgeries,  and 

C.  Two  cases  in  which  a  forgery  was  produced  from  the  same 
setting  of  type  as  an  avowed  facsimile.  (An  avowed  fac- 
simile is  not,  of  course,  a  binary  edition  because  the 
"avowal"  would  normally  be  mentioned  in  bibliographical 
description.) 

The  binary  editions  so  far  identified  are  as  follows: 
Matthew  ARNOLD.  Alaric  at  Rome,  1840.  (A,  C) 
George  ELIOT.  Agatha,  1869.  (A,  B) 
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-.  Brother  and  Sister,  1869.  (B) 


John  RUSKIN.  Catalogue  of  Turner  Sketches,  1857.  (A) 

.  The  Future  of  England,  1870.  (C) 

A.  C.  SWINBURNE.  Dead  Love,  1864.  (B) 

.  Siena,  1868.  (A) 

Lord  TENNYSON.  The  Lover's  Tale,  1870.  (A) 

Edmund  YATES.  Mr.  Thackeray,  Mr.  Yates,  and  the  Garrick 
Club,  1859.  (A:  there  is  an  avowed  reprint  before  1906,  but 
not  from  the  same  setting  of  type.) 
Three  points  about  this  list  deserve  notice.  There  are  three 
binary  editions  of  Wise  forgeries — the  two  George  Eliot  pieces 
and  Swinburne's  Dead  Love;  of  these,  the  originals  of  Brother 
and  Sister  and  Dead  Love  are  creative  forgeries  by  Wise.  The 
binary  edition  of  Brother  and  Sister  is  handset  in  type  of  Amer- 
ican design,  and  that  of  Agatha  is  set  by  Linotype  also  in  the 
United  States,  both  probably  before  1900.  The  late  Richard  Jen- 
nings used  to  tell  how  he  bought  a  copy  of  Dead  Love  for  seven 
guineas  from  W.  T.  Spencer,  a  London  bookseller,  and  showed 
it  to  Wise,  who  became  very  angry,  told  Jennings  that  he  had 
been  grossly  imposed  on,  and  persuaded  him  to  exchange  the 
binary  edition  which  he  had  just  bought  for  a  copy  of  Wise's 
"genuine"  edition.  This  must  have  taken  place  about  1915;  but 
I  do  not  know  why  Wise  assigned  the  manufacture  to  a  date  as 
early  as  "in  or  about  1904." 

The  second  point  for  notice  in  this  list  is  that  Wise  used  the 
type  set  for  a  creative  forgery — Ruskin's  The  Future  of  England, 
1870 — to  have  some  copies  worked  off  with  the  word  "(Re- 
print)" added  at  the  top  of  the  first  page,  thus  producing  an 
avowed  reprint  of  a  creative  forgery.  Even  more  curious  is  the 
fact  that  he  used  the  type  originally  set  for  a  binary  edition  of 
Arnold's  Alaric  at  Rome,  1840,  for  the  issue  of  an  avowed  fac- 
simile.5 This  was  one  of  the  most  foolhardy  things  Wise  ever  did. 
It  was  apparently  done  in  1893,  after  the  binary  edition  of  Siena 
had  been  detected  (see  below,  p.  70),  and  the  danger  of  this 
form  of  fake  had  become  manifest.  Once  the  identity  of  the  type 

5  Mr.  Roland  Baughman  has  shown  that  the  binary  edition  was  printed 
off  before  the  avowed  facsimile  {loc.  cit.,  underline  to  the  plate  facing 
p.  100). 
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setting  had  been  recognised  in  both  the  avowed  facsimile  and 
the  binary  edition,  it  would  have  been  clear  that  the  source  of 
the  forgery  was  the  sponsor  of  the  avowed  facsimile  with  its 
introduction  by  T.  J.  Wise.  Only  three  copies  of  this  forgery  have 
so  far  been  found:  one  which  Wise  sold  for  $400  through  a  New 
York  agent  in  December  1897  to  F.  R.  Halsey  (now  Hunting- 
ton) ;  another  which  he  sold  to  J.  H.  Wrenn  for  £40  on  19  Jan- 
uary 1902;  and  a  third  formerly  in  the  library  of  Wise's  friend 
W.  B.  Slater  and  now  belonging  to  John  Carter. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is  the  date  Wise  manu- 
factured his  six  binary  editions: 
Matthew  ARNOLD.  Alaric  at  Rome,  1840.  (Before  December 

1893.) 
George  ELIOT.  Agatha,  1869.  (Before  4  December  1889  when 
a  copy,  together  with  the  creative  forgery  Brother  and  Sister, 
was  sold  in  a  Libbie  sale.) 
John  RUSKIN.  Catalogue  of  the  Turner  Sketches,  1857.  (Prob- 
ably 1890,  when  Wise  was  editing  the  third  part  of  his  Ruskin 
bibliography,  which  came  out  in  January  1890;  certainly 
before  22  August  1894,  when  Wise  offered  a  copy  to  J.  E. 
Cornish.  See  above,  p.  25.) 
A.  C.  SWINBURNE.  Siena,  1868.  (Printed  after  1890.  See  be- 
low, p.  69.  Buxton  Forman  in  a  note  written  later  in  his 
own  copy  of  the  original  edition  gives  the  date  1888  for  the 
discovery  that  there  was  a  binary  edition;  but,  as  will  be  seen 
in  a  moment,  this  must  be  at  least  three  years  too  early.) 
Lord  TENNYSON.  The  Lover's  Tale,  1870.  (There  is  no  certain 
evidence  for  this  before  1901,  but  it  could  have  been  produced 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  earlier.) 
Edmund  YATES.  Mr.  Thackeray,  Mr.  Yates,  and  the  Garrick 
Club,  1859.  (Perhaps  inspired  by  an  auction  price  of  £40  on 
11  March  1889,  though  its  first  recognisable  appearance  was 
on  14  June  1897.) 

Some  new  evidence  is  now  available  to  show  when  the  binary 
edition  of  Siena  was  printed.  On  the  title  page  and  pages  4,  5,  and 
8  of  Lord  Esher's  copy  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  there  are 
faint  traces  of  what  looks  like  a  set-off.  It  has  no  colour,  but  shows 
up  as  a  matt  pattern  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  paper.  It  was 
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made  by  standing  type  because  it  is  the  right  way  round,  and  not 
in  reverse  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  an  offset 
from  a  printed  page.  It  was  made  before  the  single  sheet  of  Siena 
had  been  folded,  because  the  set-off  occurs  only  on  the  pages  of 
the  outer  forme.  It  is  almost  certainly  due  to  a  thin  film  of  oil 
transferred  when  a  pile  of  unfolded  sheets  of  Siena  (of  which  the 
Bodleian  copy  must  have  been  at  the  bottom)  was  put  down  for 
a  short  time  on  some  type  which  had  been  set  and  locked  up  in 
the  forme  but  not  yet  inked.  The  set-off  is  difficult  to  decipher, 
but  seems  to  be  two  separate  settings  of  a  prospectus  for  a  course 
of  lectures  at  King's  College,  London,  in  preparation  for  the  Law 
Society's  Final  Examination.  No  copy  of  this  prospectus  can  now 
be  traced,  but  it  refers  to  the  eleventh  edition  of  Stephen's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England,  which  was  published  in  1890. 
Richard  Clay  and  Sons  were  the  regular  printers  to  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  and  they  must  have  printed  the  binary  edition  of 
Siena  sometime  after  1890. 

The  dates  when  Wise  printed  these  six  binary  editions,  though 
to  some  extent  conjectural,  point  clearly  to  the  period  1888- 
1893;  and  it  seems  likely  that  after  1893  Wise  abandoned  the 
binary  formula.  In  later  years,  particularly  a  propos  Dead  Love, 
Wise  was  vehement  in  asserting  that  the  detection  of  binary 
editions  was  inevitable.  It  is  plausible  to  conjecture  that  it  was 
the  detection  of  his  own  forgery  of  Siena  which  brought  this 
home  to  him.  Rumours  of  the  Siena  forgery  were  current  before 
September  1892;  but  the  preface  to  Wise's  avowed  facsimile  of 
Alaric  at  Rome  is  dated  "December  1893."  Nevertheless  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  this  avowed  facsimile  was  Wise's  expedient  for 
recouping  some  of  his  expenditure  on  setting  the  type  for  a 
binary  edition  which  he  was  by  that  time  nervous  of  putting 
on  the  market. 

Wise  is  not  known  to  have  said  anything  about  three  of  these 
binary  editions:  Alaric  at  Rome  (discovered  by  Mr.  Roland 
Baughman  in  1936) ;  Ruskin's  Catalogue  (first  noted  in  An  En- 
quiry, 1934);  and  the  Edmund  Yates  pamphlet  (first  noted  by 
Luther  S.  Livingston  in  1906) .  Apparently  he  foisted  his  edition 
of  The  Lover's  Tale  into  the  place  that  should  rightfully  have 
been  given  to  the  Richard  Heme  Shepherd  edition  which  it 
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mimicked.  In  the  only  two  cases  where  the  original  editions 
could  be  authenticated  by  British  Museum  reception  dates, 
Agatha  and  Siena,  Wise  makes  no  attempt  to  deny  that  there  is 
a  binary  edition,  but  maintains — though  without  producing  any 
evidence — that  the  binary  editions  are  contemporary  with  their 
originals.  Of  Agatha  he  says: 

Of  the  first  edition  twenty  copies  only  were  printed.  These,  however, 
proved  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  friends  who  clamoured 
for  them,  and  a  second  batch  of  fifty  copies  were  [sic]  ordered.  But 
the  types  had  already  been  distributed,  and  were  set  up  afresh  for  the 
second  printing.6 

The  binary  edition  of  Siena  was  detected  within  a  year  or  so 
of  its  manufacture,  but  we  do  not  know  how,  or  by  whom. 
All  the  early  witnesses  to  its  existence  speak  of  it  as  the  "spuri- 
ous" edition.  "The  existence  of  a  spurious  imitation  of  it  made 
me  desirous  to  possess  an  example  authenticated  by  the  poet's 
own  signature,"  says  Buxton  Forman  in  a  note  in  his  own  presen- 
tation copy  of  the  original  (now  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer) .  "A  copy 
.  .  .  has  been  skilfully  fabricated  by  means  of  photography,"  says 
The  Bookman  in  September  1892.  "A  pirated  reprint  is  occasion- 
ally met  with  and,  having  been  very  carefully  executed,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  detect  it  from  the  original  .  .  .  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  these  forged  copies  are  on  the  market,"  says 
J.  H.  Slater  in  1894.  Even  Wise  himself  in  Literary  Anecdotes, 
1896,  refers  to  it  as  "Second — or  spurious — edition."  Such  a  me- 
ticulously close  reprint  could  hardly  have  an  innocent  explana- 
tion. In  the  early  1890's  it  seemed  obvious  that  it  was  a  deliberate 
forgery  of  recent  manufacture.  Any  enquiry  into  its  origin  then 
might  have  been  easier  and  more  conclusive  than  it  was  forty- 
four  years  later.  Wise's  defence,  therefore,  is  not  to  deny  that 
the  binary  edition  is  a  reprint  of  the  genuine  original,  but  to 
assert  that  the  reprinting  was  done  twenty  years  earlier.  In  the 
earliest  proof  of  any  part  of  The  Ashley  Library  Catalogue, 
which  Wise  inserted  in  the  copy  of  the  binary  edition  that  he 
gave  to  the  British  Museum  on  9  December  1893,  he  writes: 

6  Ashley  Library  Catalogue,  II  (1922),  106;  John  Carter  in  The  Book 
Collector,  VI  (1957),  24^-252. 
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This  is  a  copy  of  the  first  published  edition  which  has  hitherto  been 
generally  accepted  as  the  original  semi-private  pamphlet.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne tells  me  that  when  the  pamphlet  in  question  was  issued,  Mr. 
John  Camden  Hotten  (who  was  himself  the  purchaser  of  the  only 
copy  sold),  finding  a  market  for  Mr.  Swinburne's  writings  even  in 
those  early  days,  at  once  caused  it  to  be  reprinted  as  precisely  as  pos- 
sible, and  sold  the  books  readily  at  five  or  ten  shillings  apiece. 

And  six  months  later  in  reviewing  J.  H.  Slater's  book  in  The 
Bookman  he  says: 

The  "masterly  pirated  reprint"  of  "Siena"  ...  is  a  creation  of  the 
author's  fancy,  these  "forged  copies"  being  none  other  than  examples 
of  the  first  published  edition  of  the  pamphlet,  Hotten,  1 868. 

When  the  existence  of  the  binary  edition  was  once  detected,  Wise 
was  concerned  to  establish  the  idea  that  it  was  a  piracy  twenty 
years  old  and  not  a  recent  forgery;  but  the  discovery  made  him 
abandon  the  binary  formula  forever. 


The  Design  of  Type 

The  typographical  analysis  in  An  Enquiry  is,  perhaps,  over- 
occupied  with  the  problem  of  dating  designs.  At  the  outset  we 
did  not  expect  the  lucky  chance  which  enabled  us  to  show  that  a 
particular  state  of  a  particular  design  was  peculiar  to  the  firm 
which  printed  the  forgeries.  We  were  therefore  preoccupied 
with  the  problem  of  dating  the  introduction  of  the  designs  of  text 
type  used  in  the  pamphlets  under  investigation.  The  account 
then  given  of  the  beginning  of  kemless  founts  now  needs  re- 
vision. The  idea,  no  doubt,  occurred  independently  to  Richard 
Clay  as  described  on  page  59  of  An  Enquiry;  but  it  had  occurred 
to  others  before  him,  first  of  all  to  the  fourth  Earl  Stanhope  be- 
fore 1816;7  and  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  founts  with  kernless 
letters  to  be  found  over  the  next  seventy-five  years.  The  kernless 
design  was  not  at  all  widely  adopted  by  English  typefounders 
before  1883;  but  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  some  typefounders 
furnished  kernless  type  to  printers,  who  particularly  asked  for  it, 

7  Horace  Hart  in  Oxford  Historical  Society  Collectanea,  III  (1896), 
409;  R.  B.  McKerrow,  loc.  cit. 
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some  years  before  there  was  sufficient  general  demand  for  the 
typefounders  to  include  these  designs  in  their  type  specimen 
books.  None  of  these  founts,  of  course,  are  identical  with  Shanks's 
Long  Primer  No.  20  or  the  Clay  version  of  it,  which  they  called 
Long  Primer  No.  3,  and  in  which  so  many  of  the  forgeries  were 
printed. 

It  may  now  be  worth  while  to  look  at  the  problems  of  text  type 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  practising  nineteen-century  printer 
instead  of  with  a  view  to  assigning  absolute  dates  for  the  intro- 
duction of  particular  designs.  It  was  explained  by  John  Johnson 
in  1824  (before  our  period  begins)  and  by  Theodore  De  Vinne8 
( after  it  closes)  why  no  printer  ideally  wants  to  have  in  the  house 
more  than  one  design  of  text  type  in  any  one  size.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this:  "One  fount  of  one  thousand  pounds"  says  De 
Vinne9  "will  give  more  service  than  two  founts  of  five  hundred 
pounds  bought  and  used  consecutively."  This  is  because  different 
copy  requires  a  different  number  of  each  letter  in  the  fount.  A 
bill  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  type  as  supplied  by  a  typefounder 
normally  contains  57  lbs.  of  lower  case  e;  compared  with  11  lbs. 
4  ozs.  for  lower  case  /;  1  lb.  14  ozs.  for  lower  case  /;  and  no  more 
than  10  ozs.  for  the  query  mark.  The  same  sort  of  formula  is 
used  to  decipher  a  code,  as  demonstrated  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
in  The  Gold  Bug  and  by  Sherlock  Holmes  in  The  Adventure  of 
the  Dancing  Men.  But  it  is  never  exact,  and  as  a  result  the 
printer  has  to  carry  in  his  cases  up  to  a  third  more  type  than 
he  ever  uses.  The  proportion  decreases  as  the  printer  stocks  more 
type:  consequently  he  gets  better  service  from  his  type  if  he 
carries  as  much  of  each  size  as  he  can  in  one  design.  The  second 
reason  is  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  expense  of  compos- 
ing was  not  only  payment  to  the  compositor  for  setting  up  the 
type;  the  type  also  had  to  be  distributed,  each  letter  back  to  its 
correct  compartment  in  the  case,  after  it  had  been  used  for  print- 

8  John  Johnson,  Typographia,  2  vols.  (1824).  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne, 
Plain  Printing  Types  (New  York,  1900).  (There  are  some  corrections  in  the 
1925  edition.)  J.  A.  Legros  and  J.  C.  Grant,  Typographical  Printing- 
Surfaces  (1916).  (These  are  the  three  books  which  I  have  found  most  help- 
ful; De  Vinne's  is  the  most  readable;  Legros  and  Grant  the  most 
authoritative.) 

9  De  Vinne,  Plain  Printing  Types,  1st  ed.,  p.  176. 
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ing.  The  presence  in  the  printing  house  of  more  than  one  design 
of  the  same  size  inevitably  increased  the  difficulty  and  the  ex- 
pense of  distributing  type.  For  these  reasons  nineteenth-century 
printers  seldom  kept  more  than  one  or  two  designs  in  current  use. 
Their  usual  procedure  was  to  buy  a  text  type  from  the  founder, 
make  supplementary  purchases  for  a  few  years,  and  then  replace 
the  whole  fount  with  a  new  design.  The  typefounders  changed 
these  designs  comparatively  little,  and  the  changes  are  not 
noticeable  without  careful  examination.  The  printers  had  to 
provide  old  style  designs  as  well  as  modern  face  after  about  1860, 
when  the  taste  for  them  began  to  spread;  but  a  printer  in  the 
second  half  of  the  century  would  not  have — nor  want  to  have — 
more  than  at  most  two  designs  in  any  one  size  at  any  one  time. 
It  follows  from  this  state  of  affairs  that  the  first  question  to 
ask,  when  considering  the  authenticity  of  a  date  or  an  imprint, 
is  whether  the  text  type  used  is  the  same  as  that  in  unquestioned 
impressions  by  the  same  printer  about  the  same  date.  If  it  is  not, 
then  some  very  special  explanation  will  be  required  to  establish 
its  authenticity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  text  type  is  of  the  same 
design,  then  the  piece  under  examination  is  probably  authentic; 
but  not  necessarily  so,  because  typefounders  sold  the  same  de- 
signs to  many  different  printers;  and  we  must  now  consider  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  possible  to  identify  different  states 
of  a  fount  of  the  same  size  and  design. 


The  State  of  the  Fount 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  design  of  type  ordered  by 
the  printer  and  supplied  by  the  typefounder;  and  we  have  now 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  fount  in  use  by  the  printer.  First  I 
should  like  it  to  be  quite  clear  what  I  mean  by  a  fount  of  type.  It 
consists  of  only  one  size  of  one  design,  but  it  includes  sorts  for  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  tied  letters,  signs,  stops,  and  spaces, 
upper  and  lower  case,  roman  and  italic.  It  contains  a  sufficient 
number  of  each  sort  for  the  various  kinds  of  copy  which  the 
printer  has  to  keep  in  standing  type  at  any  one  time.  In  a  large 
printing  office  a  fount  may  amount  to  several  thousand  pounds 
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of  type;  and  may  contain  several  hundred  duplicates  of  the  lower 
case  e  and  several  dozen  duplicates  of  the  question  mark. 

Now  two  practical  consequences  flow  from  this  definition. 
Broken  type  will  normally  be  of  little  help  in  identifying  the 
fount,  because,  as  soon  as  it  is  noticed  that  one  example  of  a  sort 
is  damaged,  it  will  be  discarded  and  sold  back  to  the  typefounder 
as  scrap  metal.  There  may  be  some  delay  in  doing  this  for  the  less 
frequently  used  display  types,  or  for  text  types  by  printers  in  a 
small  way  of  business.  But  broken  type  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  no  certain  characteristic  of  a  particular 
fount,  though  it  may  indicate  that  one  copy  of  a  sheet  has  been 
printed  before  another  copy  of  the  same  sheet.  Mr.  Baughman, 
for  instance,  used  broken  type  to  show  that  the  binary  edition  of 
Alaric  at  Rome,  which  consists  of  only  one  sheet,  was  printed 
before  the  avowed  edition,  because  some  letters,  perfect  in  the 
former,  are  broken  in  the  latter.10 

The  second  consequence  of  the  definition  of  a  fount  which  I 
have  just  given  is  that  the  fount  must  be  considered  as  a  whole.  I 
recall  that  in  An  Enquiry  (page  58)  we  were  scared  off  any 
attempt  to  identify  different  founts  of  old  face  design  by  the 
extreme  example  propounded  by  Legros  and  Grant.11  They 
printed  a  poem  in  a  mixture  of  different  old  face  designs  and 
defied  anyone  to  disentangle  them.  To  do  this  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  identify  the  design  of  each  sort  in  each  of  the  different 
cuttings  of  old  face.  The  task  is  formidable;  but  it  is  not  the 
problem  which  is  ever  likely  to  face  anyone  trying  to  identify  a 
particular  fount.  The  printer  bought  his  type  from  the  founder; 
and  if  any  sort  in  the  fount,  as  habitually  shown  in  the  printer's 
work,  does  not  correspond  with  that  shown  in  the  typefounder's 
specimen  books,  then  the  odd  sort  may  be  regarded  as  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  that  particular  printer's  fount. 

The  alien  question  mark  in  Clay's  Long  Primer  No.  3  is  an 
example  of  such  a  distinguishing  characteristic.  We  did  not  dis- 
cover the  full  story  of  its  origin  until  after  An  Enquiry  was  pub- 
lished; and,  as  what  we  said  then  has  been  misinterpreted,  the 
real  origin  of  the  question  mark  must  now  be  explained.  We  said 

10  Loc.  cit.,  p.  100  n.  2,  and  underline  of  facing  plate. 

11  Typographical  Printing-Surfaces,  pp.  117-118. 
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of  it:  uThe  whole  design  appears  to  tilt  forward,  somewhat  as  if 
it  were  an  italic  cast  on  a  roman  body.  This  is  not,  of  course,  its 
real  explanation,  for  the  illusion  is  probably  increased  by  the 
faulty  set  of  the  type  which  is  noticeable  in  the  Reading 
Sonnets"™  McKerrow  remarked  that  he  could  not  understand 
what  this  meant.13  Our  suggestion  may  not  have  been  clearly 
formulated,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  real  explanation.  Both 
italic  and  roman  are  cast  on  rectangular  bodies,  the  design  of 
roman  being  set  upright  on  the  body,  and  the  italic  design  being 
set  slanting.  But  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  cast  type  with  an  italic 
design  set  upright  on  the  body;  and,  when  Clay's  broke  or  lost 
the  matrix  for  the  roman  question  mark  proper  to  Shanks's  Long 
Primer  No.  20,  they  in  fact  supplied  the  deficiency  by  casting  the 
italic  question  mark  of  the  next  smaller  size  (bourgeois  or  nine 
point)  upright  on  a  long  primer  or  ten-point  body. 

The  tilting  question  mark  from  a  design  of  smaller  size  is  a 
characteristic  of  Clay's  Long  Primer  No.  3;  but  it  is  not  essential 
to  the  recognition  of  the  fount.  The  binary  Siena  is  printed  in 
this  fount,  but  it  was  not  until  after  An  Enquiry  had  been  pub- 
lished that  we  noticed  that  it  had  quite  a  different  question  mark. 
There  are  fifteen  question  marks  in  the  thirty-six  nine-line 
stanzas  of  Siena:  thirteen  of  them  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  six  of 
these  at  the  end  of  a  stanza.  The  question  mark  is  thus  a  notice- 
able feature  of  the  layout.  In  the  original  edition  the  question 
mark  is  of  the  button-hook  design,  quite  different  from  the  re- 
versed S  design  of  the  sort  in  the  hybrid  Clay  fount.  In  the  binary 
Siena  the  button-hook  question  mark  is  of  notable  uncertain 
alignment,  sometimes  above,  sometimes  below,  the  rest  of  the 
line.  It  must  have  been  substituted  for  the  usual  sort  deliberately 
to  make  the  binary  edition  look  more  like  the  original.  Clay's 
Long  Primer  No.  3  can,  as  I  have  said,  be  recognised  without  its 
alien  question  mark;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  satisfying  to  find 
that,  in  the  one  case  where  the  fount  is  used  with  a  different 
question  mark,  there  is  independent  evidence  to  show  that  the 
printing  was  done  by  Richard  Clay  and  Sons. 

There  were  continuing  attempts  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  to  invent  improvements  in  the  processes  of  casting  and 

12  An  Enquiry,  p.  63.  1S  Loc.  cit.,  p.  38. 
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composing  type.  The  solution  that  finally  proved  successful 
was  to  sell  matrices  instead  of  type.  The  matrices  for  the  copy 
were  set  up  mechanically;  type  cast  from  them  was  used  for 
the  actual  printing;  and  the  type  metal  was  melted  down  as  soon 
as  the  printing  was  finished,  thus  avoiding  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion. The  first  machine  of  this  kind  was  the  Linotype,  which  com- 
poses and  casts  a  whole  line  of  type  (called  a  slug)  at  a  time:  it 
was  imported  into  England  in  189114  and  used  principally  for 
newspaper  work.  It  was  followed  in  1897  by  the  Lanston  Mono- 
type machine,  which  casts  the  type  individually,  and  is  mainly 
used  for  composing  books.  The  matrices  were  mass  produced 
and  sold  by  the  makers  of  the  machines.  The  number  of  matrices 
which  a  printer  required  of  each  sort  was  much  smaller  than  the 
number  that  he  would  need  of  the  same  sort  in  founder's  type. 
The  impression  on  the  printed  page  from  lino-  or  mono-set  type 
is  from  a  cast  which  is  one  of  many  thousands  from  the  same 
matrix,  and  it  is  used  only  once  before  being  melted  down.  Any 
variations  in  these  casts  are  therefore  of  no  value  in  showing 
that  a  piece  of  printing  was  done  by  one  printer  rather  than 
another.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  recognize  monotype  compo- 
sition and  linotype  composition,  and  to  date  the  introduction  of 
the  different  designs  for  the  matrices  provided  by  those  two  com- 
panies; but  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  from  the  state  of  the 
type  that  a  piece  of  printing  was  done  by  any  particular  printer. 
The  Linotype  and  the  Monotype  saved  printers  the  expense 
of  type  distribution;  but  earlier  attempts  to  cut  the  cost  of  print- 
ing had  concentrated  on  mechanising  composition  or  speeding 
up  the  manufacture  of  type.  Few  of  these  attempts  were  success- 
ful, but  one  machine,  which  concerns  us  here,  had  a  limited 
success  in  the  1880's.  This  was  the  Wicks  typecaster,  which  was 
used  by  a  few  of  the  larger  printers,  chiefly  for  newspaper  work. 
It  cast  printer's  type  rapidly  in  large  quantities  from  type- 
founders' matrices,  and  its  mode  of  operation  is  described  in  de- 
tail by  Legros  and  Grant.15  The  prices  charged  to  the  printers  by 
the  typefounders'  ring  may  have  been  high;  but  the  type  which 

14  J.  S.  Thompson,  The  History  of  Composing  Machines  (Chicago,  1904), 
p.  100. 

15  Typographical  Printing-Surfaces,  pp.  311-316. 
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they  supplied  was  always  beautifully  finished  off.  This  was  by  no 
means  always  the  case  with  the  type  which  the  printers  made  for 
themselves  with  a  Wicks  typecaster.  Its  alignment  is  often  faulty, 
that  is  to  say,  the  base  line  may  be  slightly  higher  up  in  one  sort 
than  it  is  in  another;  the  upright  strokes  are  sometimes  a  shade 
off  the  exact  perpendicular;  and  the  printing  surface  may  be 
a  trifle  to  the  right  or  left  of  its  proper  position  on  the  body.  More 
often  the  printing  surface  itself  is  not  dead  level  and  precisely 
parallel  to  the  foot  of  the  body,  so  that  one  side  of  a  letter  makes 
a  deeper  impression  than  the  other.  These  defects  of  finish16  are, 
of  course,  all  minute;  and  it  would  require  a  large  number  of 
microscopic  measurements  to  categorise  them.  But  this  lack  of 
finish  in  itself  constitutes  a  characteristic  particularly  recognis- 
able on  the  smooth-surfaced  paper  which  Clay's  customarily 
used  for  the  forgeries.  This  is  in  fact  the  most  noticeable  feature 
of  Clay's  printing,17  and  the  first  thing  to  look  for  before  going 
on  to  the  necessary  but  exacting  task  of  identifying  the  design  of 
the  type. 

This  brings  me  to  the  tantalising  case  of  Ticonderoga  men- 
tioned by  John  Carter  in  the  opening  essay  in  this  volume.  This 
is  a  small  quarto  poem  by  R.  L.  Stevenson  with  the  imprint: 
"Edinburgh,  R.  &  R.  Clark,  1887."  Now  there  are  three  reasons 
for  regarding  this  pamphlet  with  suspicion: 

(a)  Stevenson  himself  never  saw  it.18 

(b)  Wise  had  at  one  time  or  another  all  three  of  the  surviving 
trial  copies,  and  he  sold  other  copies  to  Gorfin. 

(c)  It  is  printed  in  Miller  and  Richard's  old  style  pica  which 
we  know  was  used  by  Clay's  and  in  which  they  printed 
three  of  the  forgeries. 

But  before  inscribing  Ticonderoga  indelibly  on  the  roster  of 
Wise's  forgeries,  we  have  to  consider  two  other  facts: 


16  The  last  characteristic  noted  is  probably  not  a  defect  of  finish  but  a 
defect  of  casting.  It  may  be  due  to  the  Wicks  typecaster,  operating  at  speed 
on  a  circular  plan,  failing  to  cast  the  face  at  an  exact  right  angle  to  the 
body. 

17  This  point  was  made  in  John  Carter  and  Graham  Pollard,  The  Firm 
of  Charles  Ottley,  Landon  &  Co.  (New  York,  1948),  pp.  15-16. 

18  In  a  letter  to  C.  B.  Foote,  quoted  in  Book  Prices  Current  (1915),  pp. 
502,  503. 
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(d)  According  to  William  Maxwell,  managing  director  of  R.  & 
R.  Clark,  Stevenson  gave  a  copy  to  Robert  Clark,  the  founder 
of  the  firm  who  died  in  1894.  Maxwell  examined  this  copy 
when  it  belonged  to  Edward  Clark,  Robert's  son,  and  bought 
the  book  himself  at  the  sale  of  the  Clark  library  by  Lyron 
&  Turnbull  at  Edinburgh  in  1943.  Maxwell  died  about 
1 949,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  find  out  where  the  book, 
which  I  have  never  seen,  is  now. 

(e)  R.  &  R.  Clark,  as  well  as  Richard  Clay  and  Sons,  used  Miller 
and  Richard's  old  style  pica. 

Now  fact  (a)  may  not  be  a  fact  at  all,  if  the  Clark-Maxwell  copy 
can  be  found  to  justify  Maxwell's  account  of  it;  and  fact  (c)  is 
nullified  by  (e) .  We  are  then  left  with  fact  (b) ,  which  may  con- 
ceivably be  capable  of  innocent  interpretation. 

There  are  two  obvious  lines  for  further  investigation:  first  to 
find  the  Clark-Maxwell  copy  and  assess  the  value  of  its  evidence; 
secondly  to  determine  on  typographical  evidence  whether  the 
volume  was  printed  in  Edinburgh  by  R.  &  R.  Clark,  as  the  im- 
print says,  or  whether  it  was  printed  by  Richard  Clay  and  Sons 
at  Bungay.  The  balance  of  the  evidence  might  be  swung  in 
favour  of  forgery  by  Wise,  if  the  Maxwell  copy  could  be  found 
and  shown  to  be  not  as  reported;  but  there  can  be  no  complete 
certainty  until  it  can  be  shown  that  the  R.  &  R.  Clark  imprint  is 
false. 

This  requires  a  fairly  extensive  investigation  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  carry  out.  It  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  books  R.  &  R.  Clark  printed  around  1887 — a  monthly 
magazine  would  be  better  still,  if  they  printed  one — and  to 
examine  the  state  of  their  fount  of  Miller  and  Richard  old  style 
pica  at  closely  dated  intervals.  They  also  may  have  used  a  Wicks 
typecaster;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  an  extensive  examination  with 
large-scale  enlargements  of  the  printing  by  R.  &  R.  Clark  in  their 
old  style  pica  fount  would  not  reveal  some  characteristics  to 
distinguish  it  from  Clay's. 
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In  this  essay  I  have  tried  to  set  out  some  of  the  facts  which  I 
believe  can  be  discovered — and  some  which  cannot — by  looking 
at  the  type  of  nineteenth-century  books.  Much  of  what  I  have 
said  is  elementary  and  common  knowledge.  The  rest  is  given 
with  greater  authority  in  the  books  which  I  have  cited  in  the 
notes.  But  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  has  explained  before  that 
the  real  proof  whether  a  printer  did  or  did  not  execute  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  printing  is  not  to  be  found  by  any  study  of  his 
layout  or  his  display  types,  for  these  are  easily  noticed — and 
copied.  It  is  the  careful  and  tedious  examination  of  text  types, 
and  the  state  of  a  printer's  founts  rather  than  their  design,  which 
alone  can  lead  to  any  certainty. 


WILLIAM  B.  TODD 

A  Handlist  of  Thomas  J.  Wise 


Ihis  list  records  401  publications  now  attributed  to  Wise,  29 
others  in  which  he  appears  to  be  somewhat  involved,  23  sup- 
pressed or  abortive  issues,  and  some  account  of  variants,  proof- 
copies,  and  other  miscellanea.  Except  for  Wise's  bibliographies, 
which  appear  at  the  end  of  the  sequence,  the  entries  for  each 
author  are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  imprint 
dates  real  or  assigned.  After  every  fictitious  imprint,  however, 
there  is  a  further  notation  of  the  earliest  date  the  forgery  was 
reported  or  a  counterfeit  distinguished  from  its  original.  From 
this  evidence,  indicating  at  least  an  approximate  time  of  manu- 
facture, I  have  ventured  to  supply  at  the  end  a  chronological 
table  of  entries,  so  that  one  may  compare  the  order  and  fre- 
quency of  issue  legitimate  and  illegitimate. 

Each  item-number  is  followed  by  a  letter  denoting: 
a  Wise  the  author,  compiler,  or  editor.  Excepting  the  one  work 
of  which  he  is  the  author  (414) ,  this  category  does  not  include 
private  editions, 
b  Bibliography  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Wise, 
c  Counterfeit  or  'binary'  edition,  forged  at  a  date  later  than 

that  of  the  original  issue, 
d  Wise  the  editor  or  producer  of  private  editions.  See  next  cate- 
gory, 
e  Edited  or  with  an  introductory  note  by  others,  but  a  private 
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printing  attended  at  press  and  distributed  by  Wise.  For  d  and 
e  an  asterisk  designates  books  printed  for  Wise  but  issued 
without  his  imprint  or  Ashley  Library  device. 

f  Forgery  at  some  later  date  of  an  edition  'preceding'  the  one 
recognized  as  the  original  issue.  In  each  case  it  is  noted 
whether  the  forgery  is  now  regarded  as  certain  or  probable. 

i  An  issue  possibly  involving  Wise  as  member  of  advisory 
committee  on  publications,  coadjutor  of  editorial  or  biblio- 
graphical matters,  supervisor  at  press,  or  distributor  of  copies. 

p  Piracy,  issued  without  consent  of  author  or  his  executors. 
A  full  entry  represents  information  in  the  following  order: 

Short  title,  place  (if  other  than  London),  date.  Entries  c  and  / 
list  false  dates  in  quotes,  date  first  recognized  in  brackets.  All 
other  entries  list  printer  or  publisher  before  date,  if  cited  in 
imprint,  after  date  if  noted  on  another  page.  The  firm  of 
Richard  Clay  &  Sons  is  abbreviated  RC. 

AL93-97.  Ashley  lists  (nos.  415-417)  for  1893,  1895,  1897. 
Since  these  cumulate  only  the  earliest  issue  is  cited.  It  will  be 
noted  that  a  number  of  starred  d  and  e  pamphlets,  not  indi- 
cated as  printed  for  Wise,  are  here  acknowledged  to  be  his. 

Number  of  copies.  Entered  in  parentheses.  For  issues  without 
certificate  or  vaguely  noting  only  a  'few  copies,'  reference  is 
made  to  the  precise  (though  equally  meaningless)  number 
cited  in  AL93-97  or  later  Wise  bibliography. 

Commentary.  General  notes,  with  citation  of  the  several  au- 
thorities. Those  frequently  mentioned  are  abbreviated: 

AL1922-1936.     Wise's  Ashley  Library,  1 1  vols.  (no.  420) . 

B  Roland  Baughman,  'Some  Victorian  Forged  Rarities,'  Hunt- 
ington  Library  Bulletin,  no.  9  (April  1936)  91-117. 

CP  John  Carter  and  Graham  Pollard,  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  Certain  Nineteenth  Century  Pamphlets  (London 
and  New  York,  1934). 

P  Wilfred  Partington,  Thomas  J.  Wise  in  the  Original  Cloth 
(London,  1946). 

R  Fannie  E.  Ratchford  (ed.) ,  Letters  of  Thomas  J.  Wise  to  John 
Henry  Wrenn  (New  York,  1944) . 

T    Copy  at  Texas,  noted  only  for  peculiar  variants. 

W  Thomas  J.  Wise:  Centenary  Studies.  The  present  volume. 
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ARNOLD,  MATTHEW 

1c  Alaric  at  Rome.  'Rugby,  1840'  [1893,  date  of  variant  state  2] 

There  are  two  editions:  (1)  the  authentic  original  with  a  second 
line  of  title  under  i  of  Alaric,  (2)  this  counterfeit  with  a  under 
c  of  Alaric.  In  both,  the  second  leaf  is  signed  A2.  B 100-101. 

2d  *  Alaric  at  Rome.  A  Type-facsimile  Reprint.  1893,  RC.  AL95.  (5 
vellum,  30  Whatman  1889  paper.  Certificate  'few  copies') 

Variant  state  of  1,  no  signature,  with  additional  front  matter  and 
RC  colophon  leaf  at  end.  Copies  usually  have  as  frontispiece  a 
colored  illustration  of  the  red  morocco  binding  on  Wise's  own 
specimen  of  the  genuine  1840  edition.  B100-101.  T:  proof  of 
frontispiece,  on  vegetable  parchment,  and  loose  doublet  vellum 
leaves. 

3f  Saint  Brandan.  '1867'  [20  August  1890,  copy  purchased  by  B.M.] 
Probable  forgery.  CP161-162. 

4f  Geist's  Grave. '1881'  [1892,  Smart  bibliography] 

Probable  forgery.  CP163-164.  P340  cites  B.M.  date  [1890?],  in- 
ferred perhaps  from  that  established  for  no.  3. 

5d  "Letters  to  John  Churton  Collins.  1910.  (20) 

Aveling,  Edward  and  Eleanor.  See  no.  254. 

BARRIE,  SIR  JAMES  MATTHEW 
6p  Scotland's  Lament.  [1895]  (12) 
Piracy.  P343. 

Blind,  Mathilda.  See  no.  241. 

BORROW,  GEORGE 

7i  The  Death  of  Balder.  '1889'  [21  May  1892,  copy  received  at  B.M.] 
Two  variants  of  undetermined  order:  (1)  dated  1889,  (2)  un- 
dated. Imprint  for  both  Jarrold  and  Sons,  watermark  'Abbey 
Mills  Greenfield'  registered  4  July  1891.  Also,  in  Mr.  Carter's 
collection,  2  proof  copies  with  imprint  Reeves  and  Turner,  date 
1886,  paper  unwatermarked.  In  one  of  these  proofs  the  corrector 
has  supplied  MS.  alterations  throughout,  dated  half-title  14 
August  1886,  and  added  to  Reeves  and  Turner  imprint  the  name 
of  W.  Webber,  Ipswich.  All  copies  have  printer's  imprint  Ballan- 
tyne,  Hanson,  but  type  appears  to  be  of  hybrid  fount  peculiar  to 
Wise's  firm  Richard  Clay  and  Sons.  B98-99;  'E.  Schlengemann' 
[John  Carter]  in  Book  Collector,  I  (1952),  129;  Philip  Gaskell, 
ibid.,  266-267;  Joseph  Rubinstein,  ibid.,  IV  (1955),  79-81. 

8d  Alf  the  Freebooter.  1913.  (30) 

9d  Axel  Thordson  and  Fair  Valborg.  1913.  (30) 

lOd  The  Brother  Avenged  and  other  Ballads.  1913.  (30) 

lid  Brown  William.  1913.  (30) 

12d  Child  Maidelvold  and  other  Ballads.  1913.  (30) 
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13d  The  Dalby  Bear  and  other  Ballads.  1913.  (30) 

14d  Ellen  of  Villenskov  and  other  Ballads.  1913.  (30) 

15d  Emelian  the  Fool:  A  Tale.  1913.  (30) 

16d  Ermeline:  A  Ballad.  1913.  (30) 

17d  Finnish  Arts.  1913.  (30) 

18d  The  Fountain  of  Maribo  and  other  Ballads.  1913.  (30) 

19d  The  Giant  of  Bern  and  Orm  lingers wayne.  1913.  (30) 

20e  The  Gold  Horns.  1913.  (30) 

Edited  by  Gosse. 
21e  Grimhild's  Vengeance.  1913.  (30) 

Edited  by  Gosse. 
22d  Grimmer  and  Kamper.  1913.  (30) 
23d  HafburandSigne.  1913.  (30) 
24d  King  Diderik  and  the  Fight  between  the  Lion  and  Dragon.  1913. 

(30) 
25d  King  Hacon's  Death  and  Bran  and  the  Black  Dog.  1913.  (30) 
26d  The  King's  Wake  and  other  Ballads.  1913.  (30) 
27d  Letters  to  His  Mother.  1913.  (30) 
28d  Letters  to  His  Wife.  1913.  (30) 
29d  Little  Engel:  A  Ballad.  1913.  (30) 
30d  MarskStig:  ABallad.  1913.  (30) 

31  d  Marsk  Stig's  Daughters  and  other  Songs  and  Ballads.  1913.  (30) 
32d  The  Mermaid's  Prophecy  and  other  Songs.  1913.  (30) 
33d  Mollie  Charane  and  other  Ballads.  1913.  (30) 
34d  Niels  Ebbeson  and  Germand  Gladenswayne.  1913.  (30) 
35d  The  Nightingale.  1913.  (30) 
36d  Proud  Signild  and  other  Ballads.  1913.  (30) 
37d  Queen  Berngerd.  1913.  (30) 

38d  The  Return  of  the  Dead  and  other  Ballads.  1913.  (30) 
39d  The  Serpent  Knight  and  other  Ballads.  1913.  (30) 
40d  Signelil:  A  Tale.  1913.  (30) 
41d  The  Song  of  Deirdra.  1913.  (30) 
42d  The  Songs  of  Ranild.  1913.  (30) 
43d  The  Story  of  Tim.  1913.  (30) 

44d  The  Story  of  Yvashka  with  the  Bear's  Ear.  1913.  (30) 
45d  A  Supplementary  Chapter  to  the  Bible  in  Spain.  1913.  (30) 
46d  The  Tale  of  Brynild  and  King  Valdemar  and  His  Sister.  1913. 

(30) 
47d  Ulf  Van  Yern  and  other  Ballads.  1913.  (30) 
48d  The  Verner  Raven.  1913.  (30) 
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49d  Young  Swaigder.  1913.  (30) 

50d  The  Expedition  to  Birting's  Land  and  other  Ballads.  1914.  (30) 
51d  Tord  of  Hafsborough  and  other  Ballads.  1914.  (30) 
52b  A  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse.  RC,  1914. 
(100) 

With  errata  slip. 

BRONTE,  ANNE 

53d  Self-Communion:  A  Poem,  1900,  RC.  (30) 
54d  Dreams  and  other  Poems.  1917.  (30) 
— b  Bibliography.  See  nos.  66—67. 

BRONTE,  CHARLOTTE 

55d  The  Adventures  of  Ernest  Alembert.  1896.  AL97.  (30) 
Offprint  from  Literary  Anecdotes  (186). 

56d  Richard  Coeurde  Lion  and  Blondel.  1912  (30). 

57d  Letters  Recounting  the  Deaths  of  Emily  Anne  and  Branwell 
Bronte.  1913.  (30) 

58d  Saul  and  other  Poems.  1913.  (30) 

59p  The  Love  Letters  to  Constantin  Heger.  1914.  (30) 
Piracy.  P344. 

60d  The  Orphans  and  other  Poems.  1917.  (30) 

By  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Branwell  Bronte. 

61d  The  Red  Cross  Knight  and  other  Poems.  1917.  (30) 

62d  The  Swiss  Emigrant's  Return  and  other  Poems.  1917.  (30) 

63d  Darius  Codomannus.  RC,  1920.  (30) 

64i   An  Account  of  Her  Honeymoon.  Leeds,  1930,  Dunedin  Press, 
Edinburgh.  (30) 

Edited  by  Wise  for  the  Brotherton  Library. 

65a  The  Shakespeare  Head  Bronte.  Oxford,  Basil  Blackwell,  Shake- 
speare Head  Press,  1931-1938.  (750)  19  vols. 

Edited  by  Wise,  C.  W.  Hatfield,  and  J.  A.  Symington.  A  bibli- 
ography, intended  for  vol.  20,  was  not  published.  PI  16,  n.  2. 

66b  A  Bibliography  of  the  Bronte  Family.  RC,  191 7.  (100) 

67b  A  Bronte  Library.  1929,  Dunedin  Press,  Edinburgh.  (30  English 
hand-made,  120  antique  paper) 
Not  cited  in  AL  1922-1936. 

Brooke,  Stopford  A.  See  no.  242. 

BROWNING,  ELIZABETH  BARRETT 

68f  Sonnets.  'Reading,  1847'  [21  June  1893,  letter  Gosse  to  Wise] 

Forgery  apparently  implicating  Forman.  CP167-168;  R81-90; 
John  Carter,  Books  and  Book-Collectors,  1956,  pp.  144-148;  W12- 
16,  51-63. 
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69f  The  Runaway  Slave  at  Pilgrim's  Point.  '1849'  [1  August  1888, 
letter  Browning  to  Wise] 

Forgery.  CP130,   169-171;  R90-93;  W60.  Final  state  'Edward 

Moxon'  imprint.  T:  two  proof  copies,  'Chapman  &  Hall'  imprint, 

one  with  MS.  corrections  by  Wise  and  others. 
70e  *The  Battle  of  Marathon.  Reprinted  in  Type-facsimile.   1891. 
AL93.  (4  vellum,  50  toned  paper) 

Edited  by  H.  Buxton  Forman. 
71  d  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  Her  Scarcer  Books.  1896.  AL97. 
(30) 

Bibliography  compiled  by  H.  Buxton  Forman,  offprinted  from 

Literary  Anecdotes  (186). 
72e  The  Religious  Opinions  as  Expressed  to  Wm.  Merry.  1896.  AL97. 
(30) 

Edited  by  W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 
73p  A  Song.  1907.  (20,  as  noted  in  Aitken  copy  at  T) 

Piracy.  P344. 
74d  The  Enchantress  and  other  Poems.  1913.  (30) 
75e  Epistle  to  a  Canary.  1913.  (30) 

Edited  by  Gosse. 
76d  Leila:  A  Tale.  1913.  (30) 

77d  Letters  to  Robert  Browning  and  other  Correspondents.  1916.  (30) 
78d  Alfred  Tennyson.  RC,  1919.  (30) 

79d  Charles  Dickens  and  other  'Spirits  of  the  Age.'  RC,  1919.  (30) 
80d  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  RC,  1919.  (30) 
81d  A  Note  on  William  Wordsworth.  RC,  1919.  (30) 
82b  A  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse.  RC,  1918. 

(100) 
83b  A  Browning  Library.  1929,  Dunedin  Press,  Edinburgh.  (30  Eng- 
lish hand-made,  1 60  antique  paper) 

Original  proofs,  in  the  possession  of  M.  P.  Pariser,  reprinted 

W45-55. 

BROWNING,  ROBERT 

84f  Cleon.  '1855'  [1890,  Anderson's  supplement  to  Sharp's  Life  of 
Browning] 

Forgery.  This  and  the  two  following  items  appear  to  be  last- 
minute  entries,  included  in  Anderson's  alphabetical  list,  pp.  ii- 
iii,  but  not  in  his  chronological  account,  pp.  xx-xxi.  CP177-178. 

85f  The  Statue  and  the  Bust.  '1855'  [1890,  Anderson's  supplement] 
Forgery.  CP179-180. 

86f  Gold  Hair:  A  Legend  of  Pornic.  '1864'  [1890,  Anderson's  supple- 
ment] 

Probable  forgery.  CP181-182. 
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—a  Pauline.  1886.  See  no.  109. 

— d  An  Essay  on  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  1888.  See  p.  99,  n.  4. 
— i   Prose  Life  of  Strafford.  1 892.  See  no.  1 1 6. 

87d  Letters  to  Various  Correspondents.  1895-1896.  AL97.  (30.  Cer- 
tificate 'few  copies')  2  vols. 

AL95  'In  preparation.'  The  third  volume,  mentioned  in  AL97  as 

to  'be  issued  shortly,'  apparently  developed  into  the  two-volume 

set,  no.  90. 
88a  Bells  and  Pomegranates.  Ward  Lock  &  Company,  1896. 

Edited  by  Wise. 
89a  Bells  and  Pomegranates.  Second  Series.  Ward  Lock  &  Company, 
1897. 

Edited  by  Wise. 
90d  Letters  to  Various  Correspondents.  Second  Series.   1907-1908. 

(30)  2  vols. 
91d  Letters  to  T.  J.  Wise  and  other  Correspondents.  1912.  (30) 
92d  The  Death  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  RC,  1916.  (30) 
93d  Critical  Comments  on  Swinburne  and  Rossetti.  RC,  1919.  (30) 
94d  Edward  FitzGerald  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  1919.  (30) 
95d  The  Last  Hours  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  RC,  1919.  (30) 
96e  Letters  from  Le  Croisic.  1919.  (30) 

Edited  by  Gosse. 
97d  Reflections  on  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  RC,  1919.  (30) 
98d  Some  Records  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  RC,  1919.  (30) 
99d  Letters  to  His  Son.  RC,  1920.  (30) 

lOOd  An  Opinion  on  the  Writings  of  Tennyson.  RC,  1920.  (30) 
lOld  An  Account  of  the  Illness  and  Death  of  His  Father.  RC,  1921. 

(30) 
102i  Letters  Collected  by  Thomas  J.  Wise.  New  Haven,  Yale  Univ. 
Press,  1933. 

Edited  by  Thurman  L.  Hood.  First  English  edition  published  by 

John  Murray  [1933]. 
103b  A  Complete  Bibliography.  1897.  (50) 
— b  A  Browning  Library.  1929.  See  no.  83. 

Browning,  Robert.  See  also  nos.  69,  77,  242,  246. 

THE  BROWNING  SOCIETY 

With  the  exception  of  the  Papers  and  one  abortive  publication,  this 
account  is  limited  to  issues  between  1884,  when  Wise  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  committee  (Third  Report,  4  July),1  and  1892,  when 

1  Before  1884  there  were  various  private  issues  not  cited  in  the  Papers, 
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the  Society  discontinued  its  'active  work'  (Tenth  Report,  26  June 
1891 ) .  The  Society's  restricted  or  private  printings,  at  first  undertaken 
by  Clay  and  Taylor,  Bungay,  were  in  1884  shifted  to  the  affiliated 
firm  of  R.  Clay,  Sons,  and  Taylor,  London.  Publications  were  ordi- 
narily issued  elsewhere,  with  200  copies  reserved  for  members  of  the 
Society. 

104i  Papers.  N.  Trubner,  1881-1891.  Parts  1-5,  7-13. 

No.  6  was  not  issued.  Certain  numbers   (including  1-3  at  T) 
went  into  a  second  edition.  In  Table  at  end  Wise's  influence,  if 
any,  is  reckoned  as  of  1884. 
105a   [Wise,  T.  J.  Lexicon  of  Browning's  Words  and  Phrases,  ca. 
1883] 

Announced  as  forthcoming  in  First  Report,  7  July  1882.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  the  Society  indicates  that  as  'other 
Work  appears  to  be  more  pressing  than  that  of  the  publication  of 
the  Concordance,  [the  Society]  have  been  obliged  to  set  Mr.  T.  J. 
Wise  free  from  his  kind  promise  to  make  a  Browning  Concord- 
ance, for  which  promise,  of  which  he  had  begun  the  fulfilment, 
they  express  to  him  their  very  hearty  thanks.'  (Second  Report, 
6  July,  1883) 
106i  Leighton,  Sir  Frederic.  Illustrations  to  Browning's  Poems,  Part 
III.  1885. 

Listed  as  published  in  Fourth  Report,  26  June  1885.  Not  located. 
107i  Orr,  Alexandra  L.  A  Hand  Book  to  Browning's  Works.  G.  Bell 
Sons.  1885. 

Also  second  edition,  1886. 
108i   [Society  circular]  To  F.  J.  Furnivall.  New  Year,  1885.  [1885] 
T:  copy  signed  by  W.  B.  Slater.  In  the  following  year  Slater  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Society. 
109a  Browning,  Robert.  Pauline.  A  Reprint  of  the  Original  Edition. 
RC,  1886,  November.  (25  large,  400  ordinary.  Anderson,  p.  iii, 
also  notes  4  copies  printed  on  vellum) 

Actually  a  type-facsimile,  edited  by  Wise.  The  Fifth  Report  (25 
June)  indicated  that  this  would  be  'ready  early  in  July.' 
1 1  Oi  Symons,  Arthur.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Browning.  Cas- 

sell&Co.,1886. 
1  Hi   [Society  circular]  11  Dec,  1885.  L.  S.  Outram  to  Dr.  Furnivall. 
[1886] 

Reprints  Outram,  Furnivall,  Campbell,  and  Alma  Murray  For- 


including,  at  T,  You  Are  Invited  to  Join  the  Browning  Society  (with  list  of 
members,  including  Wise,  dated  17  November  1882),  and  three  letters 
from  Furnivall  dated  7  May  1882,  8  May  1882,  and  9  May  1883. 
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man  correspondence  through  22  October  1886.  T  copy  with  MS. 
notes,  probably  by  Slater. 
112i   [Society  circular]   The  Browning  Society's  Dramatic  Produc- 
tions, "Strafford."  November  26th,  1886.  RC  [1886] 
Copy  at  T. 
1 13i  Fotheringham,  James.  Studies  in  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  1887,  William  Clowes  and  Sons. 
Also  second  edition,  1888. 
114i   [Society  circular]  Private.  The  Action  "Outram  v.  Furnivall." 
February  8th,  1888.  [1888] 

T  copy  has  RC  proof  stamp  dated  9  February. 
115i  Sharp,  William.  Life  of  Robert  Browning.  Walter  Scott,  1890. 
(large  and  small) 

In  T  copy,  a  small-paper  issue,  there  is  a  clipping  from  the 
Scottish  Leader,  21  April  1890,  announcing  that  'The  Browning 
Society  has  bought  for  its  members  two  hundred  copies  of  the 
large  paper  edition.  .  .  .  They  will  go  out  with  the  next  issue  of 
the  Society's  Papers,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  a  leaf  of  cor- 
rections and  notes  by  Dr.  Furnivall.'  This  is  the  volume  which 
first  reports  three  Wisean  forgeries  (nos.  84-86). 
1 1 6i  Browning,  Robert.  Prose  Life  of  Strafford.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  & 
Co.,  1892,  RC.  (large  and  small) 

Actually  by  John  Forster.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Firth. 

BYRON,  GEORGE  GORDON,  6th  Baron  Byron 

117b  A  Byron  Library.  1928,  Dunedin  Press,  Edinburgh.  (30  English 

hand-made,  200  antique  paper) 
118b  A  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse.  1932-1933, 

Dunedin  Press,  Edinburgh.  (180  antique)  2  vols. 

COLERIDGE,  SAMUEL  TAYLOR 

119e  Letters  hitherto  Uncollected.  1913.  (30) 

Edited  by  W.  F.  Prideaux. 
120e  Two  Addresses  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bill.  1913.  (30) 

Edited  by  Gosse.  Not  a  first  edition,  as  described,  being  a  reprint 

of  separate  addresses  issued  in  1818. 
121(1  Marriage.  1919.  (30) 

122b  A  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse.  RC,  1913. 
(500) 

Printed  for  the  Bibliographical  Society. 
123b  Coleridgeiana:  Being  a  Supplement.  RC,  1919.  (500) 

Printed  for  the  Bibliographical  Society. 
124b  Two  Lake  Poets:  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  1927,  Dunedin 
Press,  Edinburgh.  (30  English  hand-made,  130  antique  paper) 
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CONRAD,  JOSEPH 

125d  Autocracy  and  War.  1919.  (25) 

126d  Guy  de  Maupassant.  1919.  (25) 

127d  Henry  James.  1919.  (25) 

128d  My  Return  to  Cracow.  1919.  (25) 

129d  The  North  Sea  on  the  Eve  of  War.  1919.  (25) 

130d  The  Shock  of  War.  1919.  (25) 

131d  Some  Aspects  of  the  Admirable  Inquiry  into  the  Loss  of  the 
Titanic.  1919.  (25) 

132d  Some  Reflections  on  the  Loss  of  the  Titanic.  1919.  (25) 

133d  To  Poland  in  War-Time.  1919.  (25) 

134d  Tradition.  1919.  (25) 

135d  'Anatole  France.  RC,  1919.  (25) 

This  and  the  following  nine  pamphlets,  though  identified  as 
printed  (1919)  'for  Joseph  Conrad'  or  (1920)  'for  the  Author,' 
were  all  printed  for  Wise.  P230,  330-331. 

136d  'The  Lesson  of  the  Collision.  RC,  1919.  (25) 

137d  'TalesoftheSea.RC,1919.  (25) 

138d  'Alphonse  Daudet.  RC,  1920.  (25) 

139d  'Anatole  France.  RC,  1920.  (25) 

140d  'Books.  RC,  1920.  (25) 

141d  'Confidence.  RC,  1920.  (25) 

142d  'An  Observer  in  Malay.  RC,  1920.  (25) 

143d  'Prince  Roman.  RC,  1920.  (25) 

144d  'The  Warrior's  Soul.  RC,  1920.  (25) 

145d  'The  Black  Mate.  1922,  Dunedin  Press,  Edinburgh. 

'Printed  for  the  Author.'  Not  listed  by  P  but  also,  apparently, 
of  a  kind  with  those  cited  above.  From  1922  on,  Wise's  work 
was  done  usually  at  the  Dunedin  Press. 

146b  A  Bibliography  of  the  Writings.  RC,  1920.  (150) 

147b  A  Bibliography  of  the  Writings.  Second  Edition.  RC,  1921 .( 1 70) 

148b  A  Conrad  Library.  1928,  Dunedin  Press,  Edinburgh.  (25  Eng- 
lish hand-made,  1 80  antique  paper) 

De  Ricci.  See  Ricci. 

DICKENS,  CHARLES 

149f  To  be  Read  at  Dusk.  '1852'  [16  May  1891,  letter  from  C.  P.  John- 
son in  The  Athenaeum] 
Forgery.  CP185-187. 
150i  Sunday,  under  Three  Heads.  A  Reproduction  in  Exact  Fac- 
simile. J.  W.  Jarvis  &  Son,  1884. 

Apparently  there  are  two  variants:  (1)  at  T,  heading  above  III, 
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page  35;  (2)  as  described  by  Eckel,  no  heading.  Preface,  possibly 
by  Wise,  dated  1  February  1884.  Wrapper  advertises  a  projected 
Wise  bibliography  of  Keats  (no.  168). 

151d  Letters  to  Mark  Lemon.  1917.  (30) 

152d  An  Account  of  Lytton's  Comedy  'Not  so  Bad  as  We  Seem.'  RC. 
1919.  (30) 

153d  Notes  and  Comments  on  Richard  Henry  Horne.  RC,  1920.  (30) 

Dillon,  Arthur.  See  no.  255. 

DRYDEN,  JOHN 

1 54b   [The  Bibliography  of  John  Dryden] 

Not  published  under  this  title.  Listed  as  in  preparation  in  Bibli- 
ography of  Swinburne,  no.  385. 

155b  A  Dryden  Library.  1930,  Dunedin  Press,  Edinburgh.  (160  an- 
tique paper) 

With  erratum  slip  before  page  bearing  Ashley  Library  device. 

ELIOT,  GEORGE 

156c  Agatha. '1869' [4  December  1889,  Libbie  sale]  (50) 

Date  assigned  because  of  its  association  in  the  Libbie  sale  with 
Brother  and  Sister,  a  condemned  forgery.  P340  cites  B.M.  date 
[1895?].  There  are  three  editions:  (1)  the  authentic  original, 
page  11,  lines  16  and  27,  behind  and  thinking,  comma  only  after 
the  second  word;  (2)  this  counterfeit,  comma  after  both  words; 
(3)  a  fake  of  the  counterfeit,  printed  in  the  United  States,  com- 
ma after  the  first  word.  In  the  1920  Wrenn  Catalogue  (II. 
118)  the  counterfeit  was  described  by  Wise  as  a  first  edition;  in 
1921  description  supplied  by  Wise  for  De  Ricci's  Guide  (no.  191) 
it  is  again  undifferentiated;  in  1922  Ashley  Library  (11.106)  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  'second  edition'  of  'fifty  copies.'  For  dis- 
crepancy as  to  number  issued  see  note  to  next  item.  CP 194-197; 
John  Carter  in  Book  Collector,  VI  (1957),  244^-252;  W67. 

157f  Brother  and  Sister.  '1869'  [23  October  1888,  copy  purchased  by 
B.  M.]  (25) 

There  are  two  editions:  (1)  this  forged  'original,'  having  on 
front  wrapper  interlaced  rules  at  corners  and  a  rule  at  end  of 
text;  (2)  a  counterfeit,  printed  in  the  United  States,  with  fleur- 
de-lis  at  corners  and  no  rule  at  end  of  text.  Concerning  the 
'original,'  a  letter  from  Wise,  partially  cited  in  Gosse's  Library, 
1924,  p.  125,  reports  a  common  understanding  'that  25  copies  .  .  . 
were  printed — as  there  were  of  "Agatha"  '  CP191-193;  W67. 

FitzGerald,  Edward.  See  no.  187. 

Forman,  Harry  Buxton.  See  nos.  68,  70-71,  208,  234,  247-249,  256, 
260, 269-270, 296,  303,  390-391,  393. 
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Forman,  Maurice  Buxton.  See  nos.  1 70, 223. 

Forster,  John.  See  no.  116. 

Fotheringham,  James.  See  no.  113. 

Furnivall,  F.  J.  See  nos.  108,  111,  114-115,  207,  218,  and  p.  86,  n.  1. 

Garnett,  Richard.  See  no.  250. 

GAY,  JOHN 

158b   [The  Bibliography  of  John  Gay] 

Abortive.  Listed  as  in  preparation  in  Bibliography  of  Swinburne, 
no.  385. 

GISSING,  GEORGE 

159d  Letters  to  Edward  Clodd.  1914.  (30) 

160d  Autobiographical  Notes.  Edinburgh,  Dunedin  Press,  1930.  (30) 

Not  a  first  edition,  but  a  somewhat  altered  reprint  of  three  letters 

in  Wise's  own  1914  issue. 

GORFIN,  HERBERT  E. 

161i  No.  13.  1916.  Pamphlets  Books  Autographs.  [1916].  New  Tem- 
ple Press. 

Page  29,  item  778.  Though  labelled  '(Reprinted),'  this  is  evi- 
dently Wise's  first  report,  here  occupying  a  full  page  in  his 
agent  Gorfin's  catalogue,  of  the  'unauthorized  reprint'  of  Swin- 
burne's Dead  Love.  With  few  alterations  the  notice  next  appears 
in  the  Bibliography  of  Swinburne,  I  (1919),  65-73.  (no.  385) 

GOSSE,  SIR  EDMUND 

162d  The  Challenge  of  the  Brontes.  1903.  RC.  (30) 

T:  two  sets  of  proof-sheets  with  RC  stamp  dated  '14  Apr.  1903' 
and  '20  Apr.  1903,'  both  with  MS.  corrections  by  Wise. 

163i  The  Life  of  Swinburne.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1917,  R.  &  R.  Clark, 
Edinburgh. 

Pages  vii-viii:  'But  most  of  all  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Wise  for  loyal  and  active  help  throughout,  for  endless  loans  of 
MSS.  and  correspondence,  and  for  free  access  to  his  unrivalled 
collection  of  Swinburniana.  In  my  fourth  Appendix  I  give  fuller 
testimony  to  his  part  in  my  labours.'  Fourth  Appendix  reviews 
the  various  posthumous  issues  printed  by  Wise. 

164i  The  Library  of  Edmund  Gosse.  Dulau  &  Co.,  1924,  Billings  and 
Sons,  Guildford  and  Esher. 

Dedication-leaf:  INSCRIBED  WITH  ADMIRATION  AND  RE- 
SPECT TO  THOMAS  J.  WISE.  As  compared  with  Gosse's  1893 
catalogue,  which  included  none  of  Wise's  productions,  this  lists 
21,  4  with  authenticating  letters  and  notes  from  Wise. 
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Gosse,  Sir  Edmund.  See  also  nos.  20,  21,  68,  75,  96,  120,  157,  288,  303, 
310,  312,  317-321,  323,  325,  328,  330-332,  341,  343,  345,  349,  351, 
353,  356-361,  363,  365,  368,  370-374,  376,  377,  383,  388,  389,  413. 

HARDY,  THOMAS 

165d  A  Defence  of  Jude  the  Obscure.  Edinburgh,  Dunedin  Press, 

1928.  (30) 
166d  Notes  on  'The  Dynasts.'  Edinburgh,  Dunedin  Press,  1929.  (20) 

Hogg,  Thomas  J.  See  nos.  239, 263, 269. 

KEATS,  JOHN 

167d  Ode  to  a  Nightingale.   1884,  Fullford.  AL93.   (4  vellum,  25 
paper) 

168b   [A  Complete  Bibliography  of  the  Poetical  and  Prose  Works] 

Not  published  under  this  title.  Advertised  as  'ready  shortly'  in- 
side back  wrapper  of  the  1884  facsimile  edition  of  Dickens's 
Sunday,  Under  Three  Heads  (no.  150).  Of  the  bibliography  'Ten 
copies  will  be  printed  upon  Whatman's  hand-made  paper,  FIVE 
ONLY  of  which  remain  for  sale.' 

1 69b  A  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  John  Keats. 

In  The  John  Keats  Memorial  Volume.  Hampstead,  1921,  William 
Clowes  and  Sons.  Pp.  209-215. 

1 70i  John  Keats  and  His  Family:  A  Series  of  Portraits.  Dunedin  Press, 
Edinburgh,  1933.  (100) 

Introduction  by  Maurice  Buxton  Forman,  occasional  researcher 
for  Wise  in  1933  (P259)  and  thereafter  his  defender  against  the 
enquirers.  This  and  another  edition  (no.  223)  are  the  only  two 
Forman  issues  from  the  press  now  engaged  by  Wise. 

KIPLING,  RUDYARD 

171p  White  Horses.  1897. 
Piracy.  CP201-202. 

1 72p  The  White  Man's  Burden.  1 899. 

Piracy,  antedated  by  New  York  copyright  edition  issued  28 
January  1899.  A  proof  copy  once  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James 
F.  Drake  establishes  this  as  an  RC  printing.  CP203-204,  W14-15. 

LANDOR,  WALTER  SAVAGE 

1 73d  An  Address  to  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  1917.(30) 
Possibly  this  and  the  three  items  listed  below  were  printed  not 
by  RC  but,  as  P  observes  (p.  332,  n.  7),  by  the  firm  of  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode. 

174d  Garibaldi  and  the  President  of  the  Sicilian  Senate.  1917.  (30) 

175d  A  Modern  Greek  Idyl.  1917.  (30) 
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176d  To  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  1917.  (30) 
177d  A  Poet's  Dream.  1928,  Dunedin  Press,  Edinburgh.  (35) 
1 78b  A  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Blades,  East 
&  Blades,  1919. 

Printed  for  the  Bibliographical  Society.   Co-compiler,  Stephen 
Wheeler. 
179b  A  Landor  Library.  1928,  Dunedin  Press,  Edinburgh.  (25  English 
hand-made,  1 70  antique  paper) 

LANG,  ANDREW 

180d  The  Tercentenary  of  Izaak  Walton.  1893,  RC.  AL95.  (30  plate 
paper.  Certificate  'few  copies') 

AL95-97  list  date  as  1894.  First  book  to  contain  Ashley  Library 
device.  For  Lang  see  also  no.  243. 

Leighton,  Sir  Frederic.  See  no.  106. 

Livingston,  Luther  S.  See  no.  405. 

Mather,  J.  Marshall.  See  no.  222. 

Mayor,  Joseph  B.  See  no.  257. 


MEREDITH,  GEORGE 

181d  Letters  to  Edward  Clodd  and  Clement  K.  Shorter.  1913.  (30) 


MORRIS,  WILLIAM 

182f  Sir  Galahad.  '1858'  [May  1894,  Wise  review  in  The  Bookman] 
Forgery.  Page  16,  line  3,  'hauberke.'  P340  cites  conjectural  B.M. 
dating  [1890?].  CP207-210. 

183c  Sir  Galahad.  '1858'  [March  1897,  Scott  Bibliography] 

Counterfeit  of  the  forgery.  Page  16,  line  3,  'hauberk.'  Except  for 
lines  1  and  6  of  the  title  this  edition  is  of  the  same  fount  as  the 
'original,'  and  thus  perhaps  also  of  Wisean  manufacture.  Wise 
sent  to  Wrenn  a  copy  of  each  printing  in  the  'Hake  lot,'  5 
December  1900. 

184f  The  Two  Sides  of  the  River.  '1876'  [30  April  1894,  letter  Wise  to 
Cornish] 

Possible  forgery.  CP21 1-212.  See  'Hapless  Love'  entries,  W22. 

185d  Letters  on  Socialism.   1894.  AL95.   (4  vellum,  30  Whatman 
paper.  Certificate  '34  copies') 
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NICOLL,  SIR  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON 

186a  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  1 895-1 896,  RC.  2  vols. 

Wise  was  co-editor  and  contributor.  For  Nicoll  see  also  no.  72. 

OMAR  KHAYYAM 

187d  The  Rubaiyat.  Translated  by  Edward  FitzGerald.  A  Type-fac- 
simile Reprint.  1887.  AL95.  (4  vellum,  25  Dutch  hand-made 
paper) 

Not  listed  in  AL93. 

Orr,  Alexandra  L.  See  no.  107. 
Parkes,  W.  Kineton.  See  no.  258. 
Peacock,  Thomas  L.  See  no.  240. 

POPE,  ALEXANDER 

1 88b   [The  Bibliography  of  Alexander  Pope] 

Not  published  under  this  title.  Listed  as  in  preparation  in  Bibli- 
ography of  Swinburne,  no.  385. 

189b  A  Pope  Library.  1931,  Dunedin  Press,  Edinburgh  (160  antique 
paper) 

Not  in  AL1922-1936. 

Prideaux,  W.  F.  See  nos.  1 19, 196, 289. 

PRIOR,  MATTHEW 

1 90b   [The  Bibliography  of  Matthew  Prior] 

Abortive.  Listed  as  in  preparation  in  Bibliography  of  Swinburne, 
no.  385. 

RICCI,  SEYMOUR  DE 

191i  The  Book  Collector's  Guide.  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  1921. 
(1100,  of  which  100  on  japan  paper) 

Page  xiii.  Observes  that  'what  has  escaped  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise 
concerning  English  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century,  everybody 
will  grant  is  of  scant  interest  to  anyone.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
and  undeserved  piece  of  good  fortune  to  have  secured  [his]  un- 
limited cooperation  and  I  am  glad  of  it  for  my  reader's  sake,  even 
more  than  for  my  own.'  For  De  Ricci  see  also  156, 419. 

ROSSETTI,  DANTE  GABRIEL 

192f  Sister  Helen.  'Oxford,  1857'  [30  April  1894,  Wise  letter  to  Cor- 
nish] (Certificate 'few  copies') 

Forgery.  P340  cites  conjectural  B.M.  dating  [1890?].  CP215-217; 

W22. 
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193p  Verses.  '1881'  [March  1892,  anonymous  note  in  The  Bookman] 
(3  vellum,  some  on  Van  Gelder  paper) 

Piracy,  possible  forgery.  CP218-221;  W26-27,  n.2. 

194d  JohnKeats.RC,1919.  (30) 

d  Letters  to  Swinburne.  1919.  See  no.  219. 

1 95b   [Bibliography  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Ca.  1 898] 

Abortive  publication  intended  by  Wise?  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Bibli- 
ography, 1905,  p.  [5] :  'In  or  about  1898  I  was  informed  that  an- 
other bibliographer,  of  deservedly  high  repute,  was  engaged  upon 
the  writings  of  Dante  Rossetti.  His  work,  if  he  had  persevered 
with  it,  would  probably  be  more  elaborate  than  this  of  mine; 
whether  it  could  be  made  much  more  complete — apart  from  the 
registering  of  later  editions,  which  I  do  not  attempt  in  any  detail 
— I  feel  some  degree  of  doubt.' 

196i  The  Bibliographer.  New  York,  1903. 

11.243-247.  In  his  additions  to  W.  M.  Rossetti's  first  bibliography, 
printed  in  the  same  journal  1.420-430,  W.  F.  Prideaux  quotes 
Wise  as  an  authority  for  including  Verses  '1881'  (no.  193). 

Rossetti,  William  Michael.  See  nos.  195-196,  244,  251,  269,  296. 


RUSKIN,  JOHN 

197f  The  Scythian  Guest.   '1849'    [December  1892,  Wise  Bibliog- 
raphy] 

Forgery.  P341  cites  B.M.  conjectural  dating  [1890?].  CP225-226. 
198f  The  National  Gallery.  '1852'  [November  1889,  Wise  Bibliog- 
raphy] 

Forgery.  CP227-229. 
199c  Catalogue  of  the  Turner  Sketches  in  the  National  Gallery.  '1857' 
[22  August  1 894,  Wise  letter  to  Cornish] 

Of  this,  the  catalogue  of  25  sketches,  there  are  two  editions:  (1) 
the  authentic  issue,  with  colon  after  London  in  imprint  above  and 
between  the  w  and  second  o  of  Spottiswoode;  (2)  this  counter- 
feit, with  colon  directly  above  the  w.  P341  cites  B.M.  conjectural 
dating  [1890?].  CP230-231;  W25. 
200f  The  Queen's  Gardens.  'Manchester,  1864'  [December  1892,  Wise 
Bibliography] 

Forgery.  CP232-235. 
201f  Leoni.'1868'  [May  1890,  Wise  Bibliography] 

Forgery.  In  AL1923  (IV.185)  Wise  describes  two  copies:  one,  line 
7,  Prefatory  Address,  with  the  word  fleeting  intact;  the  other 
with  the  first  two  letters  of  the  word  missing.  CP236-237. 
202f  The  Future  of  England.  'Woolwich,  1870'   [May  1890,  Wise 
Bibliography] 
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Forgery.  Place  and  date  on  wrapper;  no  place,  date  1869  on  title. 
CP238-239. 

203c  The  Future  of  England.  '1869'  [May  1890,  Wise  Bibliography'] 
'Reprint,'  so  noted  above  first  page  of  text.  No  wrappers.  This 
and  the  variant  previously  described  are  of  the  same  setting, 
order  of  printing  undetermined. 

204f  Samuel  Prout.  'Oxford,  1870'  [May  1890,  Wise  Bibliography] 
Probable  forgery.  P341  notes  only  as  'piratical.'  CP240-241. 

205f  The  Nature  and  Authority  of  Miracle.  '1873'  [16  June  1890, 
copy  purchased  by  B.M.] 

Probable  forgery.  CP242-243. 

206d  Ruskin's  Romance.  1889.  (Whatman  paper) 

Not  printed  by  RC,  apparently,  but  has  features  characteristic  of 
Wise's  work  and,  as  Mr.  Pollard  affirms,  more  than  one  copy  was 
sold  by  Wise  to  his  agent  Gorfin.  No  copy  sold  to  Wrenn,  but  one 
acquired  by  Aitken  from  the  'Hake'  collection,  a  fake  Wisean 
provenance.  CP371,  P137-138. 


Note:  In  the  next  12  entries  the  Cook  and  Wedderburn  edition  (C&W)  is 
cited  as  an  additional  reference  to  be  consulted  for  information  on  Wise's 
mishandling  of  the  texts. 

20  7p  Two  Letters  concerning  'Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheep- 
folds.'  1890,  RC.  AL93.  (4  vellum,  40  Whatman  paper) 

Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall.  Piracy.  P344;  C&W  XII.514,  561-568. 
208e  *Gold.  RC,  1891.  AL93.  (7  vellum,  33  Whatman  paper.  Certifi- 
cate 'few  copies') 

Edited  by  H.  Buxton  Forman.  A  proof  copy  is  in  Mr.  Carter's 
collection.  C&W  XVII.491  n. 
209d  *  Letters  upon  Subjects  of  General  Interest.  1892.  AL93.  (7  vel- 
lum, 33  Whatman  paper.  Certificate  'few  copies') 

C&W  XXXVII.721-724.  No  copy  at  T.  Probably  all  conform  to 
the  one  noted  by  C&W  as  having  at  the  end  an  erratum  slip 
correcting  to   '1892'   the  imprint  'Privately  Printed:    1890.'  A 
'Second  Series'  of  these  letters,  listed  in  AL93  as  'in  preparation,' 
apparently  developed  into  other  groups  printed  under  other  titles. 
210d  *Stray  Letters  to  a  London  Bibliopole.  1892.  AL93.  (7  vellum, 
33  Whatman  paper.  Certificate  'few  copies') 
C&W  XXXVII.638-641. 
211d  *  Letters  to  William  Ward.  1893.  AL93.  (7  vellum,  33  Whatman 
paper.  Certificate  'few  copies')  2  vols. 
C&W  XXXVII.701-714. 
212d  Letters  on  Art  and  Literature.  1894.  AL95.  (8  vellum,  33  What- 
man paper.  Certificate  'few  copies') 
C&W  XXXVII.719-721. 
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213d  Letters  to  Ernest  Chesneau.  1894.  AL95.  (8  vellum,  33  What- 
man paper.  Certificate  'few  copies' ) 
C&W  XXXVIL635-636. 

214a  The  Harbours  of  England.  George  Allen,  1895,  Ballantyne, 
Hanson,  &  Co.  (250  large-paper,  3000  ordinary) 

Edited  by  Wise.  Not  indicated,  but  the  sixth  edition.  The  book 
was  reissued  in  1902  and  then  marked  'Seventh  Thousand.'  C&W 
XII.8. 

215d  Letters  to  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe.  1895-1896.  (Certificate  'few 
copies,'  but  C&W  note  a  few  also  printed  on  vellum)  2  vols. 

Misdated?  Not  listed  in  AL95  or  97.  T  has  two  sets  of  page-proofs, 
uncorrected  and  corrected,  of  vol.  II,  pp.  17-18,  41-42,  each 
representing  in  both  states  postscripts  deleted  in  the  final  version. 
These  are  also  omitted  in  an  extensive  collation  of  the  original 
letters  which  Faunthorpe  supplied  for  C&W.2  Besides  these  there 
may  have  been  various  other  expurgations,  all  beyond  the  notice 
of  C&W,  and  now  to  be  recovered  only  in  the  MSS.  or  other 
proofs — if  either  still  exist. 

216d  John  Ruskin  and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  on  'Notes  on  the 
Construction  of  Sheepfolds.'  1896.  AL97.  (8  vellum,  30  paper. 
Certificate  '30  copies.'  AL1923  (IV.194)  '5  vellum') 

Reimposed,  after  corrections,  from  Literary  Anecdotes,  no.  186. 
P344  wrongly  indicates  that  the  issue  bears  no  sign  that  it  was 
printed  for  Wise.  The  Ashley  Library  device  appears  at  the  end. 
C&W  XII.515. 


2  Faunthorpe  may  therefore  be  held  responsible  both  for  directing  Wise 
to  remove  the  postscripts  and  for  omitting  any  account  of  them  in  his  later 
report  to  C&W.  The  one  passage  follows  the  letter  dated  9  February  1882 
(Wise  11.15-17,  C&W  XXXVII.385-386). 

P.S. — But  the  things  I  do  forbid  study  of,  in  all  organisms  whatever, 
are  the  Act  of  Copulation,  and  the  process  of  Generation  in  the  Womb. 
And  if  you  will  go  to  see  the  Drury  Lane  Pantomime,  you  will  see  the 
Art  and  Morality  which  the  scientific  study  of  those  has  produced  for 
the  Christmas  edification  of  the  children  of  London. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 
J.  Ruskin. 
The  other  passage  follows  the  letter  dated  23  May  [1882]  (Wise  11.40-41; 
C&W  XXXVII.396-397). 

I  am  greatly  depressed  and  abashed  always  now,  when  there's  the 
least  chance  of  getting  a  kiss,  by  the  sense  of  being  all  scrubbing 
brush  about  my  lips,  cutting  the  moustaches  hard  and  short.  You 
must  explain  this  painful  sense  of  being  something  between  a  hair 
brush  and  a  hedgehog  to  Muriel,  and  ask  her  to  give  me  one  herself, 
on  the  cheek  next  time. 
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21 7d  Letters  to  Rev.  F.  A.  Malleson.  1896.  (Certificate  'few  copies') 
Misdated?  Not  listed  in  AL97.  C&W  XXXIV.183,  187-189. 

21 8d  Letters  to  Frederick  J.  Furnivall.  1897.  (Some  vellum.  Certifi- 
cate '30  copies') 

Misdated?  Listed  in  AL95  and  97  as  'in  preparation';  cited  in 
Mather  (no.  222)  under  date  1898.  Aitken  copy  at  T  is  in  loose 
vellum  gatherings.  C&W  XXXVII.649-651. 

219d   [with  others]  Letters  Addressed  to  Swinburne.  RC,  1919.  (30) 

From  Ruskin,  Morris,  Sir  Philip  Burne- Jones,  and  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti. 

220b  A  Complete  Bibliography.  1893,  RC.  AL95.  (250  Dutch  hand- 
made paper)  2  vols. 

Issued  originally  from  1889  to  1893  in  19  parts.  The  work  is 
primarily  by  James  P.  Smart,  Wise's  function  being  limited  to 
the  editing  of  commentary  and  the  interpolating  of  'new'  ma- 
terial. 

221b  Illustrations.  1893.  AL95.  (100) 

Issued  to  supplement  the  bibliography. 

222i  Mather,  J.  Marshall.  John  Ruskin:  His  Life  and  Teaching.  5th 
ed.  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  1897,  Billings  and  Sons,  Guildford. 
Wise's  intervention  in  this  edition,  the  first  to  carry  a  'Bibliog- 
raphy,' is  confirmed  by  three  letters  addressed  to  him  (all  at  T) : 
13  February  1897  from  the  publisher,  acknowledging  Wise's  let- 
ter to  Mather;  14  February  from  Mather,  apologizing  for  not 
listing  The  Scythian  Guest  (no.  197);  15  February  again  from 
the  publisher,  forwarding  for  Wise's  corrections  the  proofs  re- 
turned by  Mather.  The  bibliographical  list,  as  amended,  includes 
through  1896  all  Ruskin  entries  except  nos.  199,  203,  205,  206, 
and  216.  Mather's  sixth  edition  (1898)  adds  no.  218,  dating  it 
1898. 

Salt,  Henry  S.  See  nos.  259,  263. 
Sharp,  William.  See  no.  115. 

SHAW,  GEORGE  BERNARD 

223i  More  Letters  to  Miss  Alma  Murray.  1932,  Dunedin  Press,  Edin- 
burgh. (30) 

Printed  for  Maurice  Buxton  Forman.  For  possible  Wise  associa- 
tion see  no.  170. 

SHELLEY,  HARRIET 

224p  Letters  to  Catherine  Nugent.  1889.  AL93.  (4  vellum,  25  paper) 
Piracy.  AL1924  (V.24-25)  reports  only  3  vellum  copies  printed 
and  distinguishes  two  variants,  one  with  signature  b  in  1  leaf, 
one  with  2  leaves,  the  second  blank.  P344. 
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PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY  AND  THE  SHELLEY  SOCIETY 

Wise  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Shelley  Society  in  1 886,  was 
appointed  its  secretary  in  December  1887,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
it  to  bankruptcy  in  1892.  During  this  time  72  editions  were  announced 
or  published,  all  now  identified  in  three  categories: 
(1)35  separate  editions  or  reprints  issued  by  the  Society.  As  these  are 
highly  variant  in  format,  size,  paper,  and  binding,  it  may  suffice  here 
to  list  for  each  year  a  collective  entry,  citing  only  the  serial  numbers 
of  the  several  publications.  A  full  description  of  these  will  be  found  in 
R.  M.  Smith,  The  Shelley  Legend  (New  York,  1945,  pp.  314-328). 

(2)  3  suppressed  editions  now  represented,  as  Smith  notes,  only  by  a 
single  copy  in  the  Ashley  Library;  and  7  abortive  issues,  not  in  Smith, 
but  listed  as  'preparing'  in  various  Society  publications.  All  of  these 
are  listed  separately,  in  brackets. 

(3)  26  private  printings  and  one  other  suppressed  issue  occurring  in 
and  out  of  Wise's  Ashley  Library  series.3  These  also  are  entered  sep- 
arately with  notes  supplementing  the  Smith  account.  After  1892, 
when  the  Shelley  Society  had  ceased  to  function,  there  were  4  other 
printings  and  2  abortive  issues  directly  attributed  to  Wise. 

(1)   Shelley  Society  Publications* 


Date 

Total 

1st  ser    2d  ser 

Extra  4th  ser  4thMisc 

Reprints  of 

225d 

1886 

16 

1-5 

1                           1-3 

2d  ser:  1-3,  5 
Misc:  2  (3  times) 

226d 

1887 

10 

7,12 

2,4,5     4 

2d  ser:  1-3,  5 

227d 

1888 

6 

la,  2     17 

6,8 

Misc:  2 

1889 

No  publications 

228d 

1890 

1 

6 

229d 

1891 

1 

lb 

230d 

1892 

1 

13 

(2)    Unpublished  Editions 

The  three  suppressed  issues: 

23 1  d   [The  Necessity  of  Atheism.  A  Reprint.  Reeves  and  Turner,  1 886, 
RC,  November.  (300  intended)] 

2d  ser.,  no.  8.  Edited  by  and  one  copy  printed  for  Wise.  Smith  317. 

3  A  certain  number  listed  in  Smith,  but  excluded  here,  appear  not  to 
involve  Wise  either  as  secretary  of  the  Society  or  as  producer  of  the  Ashley 
Library  and  related  series. 

4  In  this  group  T  has  proofs  only  of  4th  series,  no.  8,  Browning's  Essay 
on  Shelley  (1888),  with  MS.  corrections  by  the  editor,  W.  Tyas  Harden. 
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232d  [Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson.  1886.] 
2d  ser.,  no.  9.  One  copy  printed  for  Wise.  Smith  318. 

233d   [A  Letter  to  Lord  Ellenborough.  A  Reprint.  Reeves  and  Turner, 
1887.  (400 intended)] 

2d  ser.,  no.  10.  Edited  by  and  one  copy  printed  for  Wise.  Smith 
321. 

The  seven  abortive  issues: 

234d   [Laon  and  Cythna.  A  Facsimile  of  Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman's 
Copy.  1887.] 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Society's  Publications,  1st  ser.,  no.  1,  this 
and  the  two  following  items  are  announced  among  the  issues  for 
1887,  the  fourth  item  among  those  for  1889.  Apparently  all  were 
intended  for  the  2d  series,  a  sequence  now  lacking,  among 
published  and  suppressed  editions,  nos.  11, 14-16. 

235d   [Proposals  for  an  Association  of  Philanthropists.  1887] 
Edited  by  Wise. 

236d   [Shelley's  Refutation  of  Deism.  A  Type-facsimile  Reprint.  1 887] 
Edited  by  Wise. 

23 7d   [Shelley's  Hymn  of  Pan.  Set  to  Music  by  his  Son,  Sir  Percy  F. 
Shelley.  1889.] 

Another  print  of  this  was  issued  in  1887  as  Extra  Series,  no.  2. 

238d   [Biographical  Articles  on  Shelley.  1 887] 

Edited  by  Wise.  Listed  also  in  the  Appendix  and  intended  per- 
haps for  issue  in  the  4th  series,  a  sequence  now  lacking  nos.  1-3, 
5,  and  7. 

239d   [Hogg,  Thomas  J.  Shelley  at  Oxford.  1887] 

This  and  the  following  item  are  listed  in  A  Proposal  for  Putting 
Reform  to  the  Vote  (1887),  and  there  designated  as  of  the  Extra 
Series,  now  lacking  nos.  3  and  6. 

240d   [Peacock,  Thomas  L.  Memoirs  of  Shelley.  1887] 


(3)   Ashley  Library  and  Other  Printings 

241d  Blind,  Mathilda.  *Shelley's  View  of  Nature.  1886,  RC,  18  De- 
cember. AL93  (3  vellum,  25  Van  Gelder  paper) 

S.S.P.    (This  abbreviation  identifies  offprint  reimposed  from  a 
Shelley  Society  paper.  Smith  319.) 
242d  Brooke,  Stopford  A.  *The  Inaugural  Address  to  the  Shelley  So- 
ciety. 1886,  RC,  July.  AL93.  (3  vellum,  25  hand-made  paper) 
S.S.P.  T  copy  inscribed  'To  Robert  Browning  with  kindest  regards 
from  Thos.  J.  Wise.  Aug.  14th.,  1886.'  Smith  316. 
243d  Lang,  Andrew.  *  Lines  on  the  Inaugural  Meeting  of  the  Shelley 
Society.  1886,  RC.  AL93.  (4  vellum,  26  hand-made  paper) 

Page  proofs  at  T  carry  RC  stamp  dated  '10  Apr  1886,'  MS.  correc- 
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tions  by  Wise,  and  certificate  of  issue  originally  reading  3  vellum 
25  paper  corrected  to  read  30  paper.  Smith  316. 
244d  Rossetti,  W.  M.  Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound,  A  Study  of  Its 
Meaning.  1886,  RC,  October.  AL93.  (3  vellum,  25  Van  Gelder 
paper) 

S.S.P.  Smith  319  cites  25  in  boards,  25  in  wrappers.  Actually  for 
this  and  other  printings  similarly  distinguished,  there  seems 
to  have  been  only  one  paper  issue,  some  copies  in  one  binding, 
some  in  another. 
245d  Shelley,  P.  B.  *  Prologue  to  Hellas.  1886,  RC.  (20  Whatman 
hand-made  paper) 

28  pages.  This  edition  not  in  AL93-97.  Smith  318. 

246d  .  *  Prologue  to  Hellas.  1886,  RC,  1  June.  AL93.  (3  vellum, 

7  Whatman,  10  Van  Gelder) 

36  pages.  T  copy  inscribed  to  Browning  'With  the  Editor's  Com- 
pliments June  17th,  1886.'  Smith  318. 
247d  Forman,  H.  Buxton.  *The  Hermit  of  Marlow.  1887,  RC,  April. 
AL93.  (3  vellum,  25  hand-made  paper) 
S.S.P.  Smith  320. 

248d  .  *Shelley's  Teterloo'  and  'The  Mask  of  Anarchy.'  1887, 

RC,  March.  AL93.  (3  vellum,  25  Van  Gelder  paper) 
S.S.P.  Smith  322. 

249d  .  *The  Vicissitudes  of  Shelley's  Queen  Mab.  1887,  RC. 

AL93.  (3  vellum,  25  hand-made  paper) 
S.S.P.  Smith  323. 
250d  Garnett,  Richard.  *Shelley  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.  1887,  RC. 
AL93.  (3  vellum,  25  Van  Gelder  paper) 
S.S.P.  Smith  322. 
25 Id  Rossetti,  W.  M.  Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound  Considered  as  a 
Poem.  1887,  RC,  18  November.  AL93.  (3  vellum,  25  hand-made 
paper) 

S.S.P.  Smith  322-323. 
252p  Shelley,  P.  B.  Poems  and  Sonnets.  Thiladelphia.'  1887,  April. 
(5  vellum,  30  Whatman  paper  1886.  Certificate  'thirty  copies') 
Piracy,  reprinted  from  Dowden's  Life  of  Shelley.   Edited   by 
'Charles  Alfred  Seymour,'  i.e.,  Wise.  P344;  Smith  321. 

253d  Todhunter,  John.  *  Notes  on  Shelley's  Unfinished  Poem.  1887, 
RC,  31  March.  AL93.  (3  vellum,  25  Van  Gelder  paper) 
S.S.P.  Smith  321. 
254d  Aveling,  Edward  and  Eleanor.  *Shelley's  Socialism.  1888,  RC, 
31  January.  AL93.  (3  vellum,  25  Van  Gelder  paper) 
S.S.P.  Smith  325. 
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255d  Dillon,  Arthur.  *  Shelley's  Philosophy  of  Love.  1888,  RC.  AL93. 
(3  vellum,  25  Van  Gelder  paper) 
S.S.P.  Smith  325. 
256d  Forman,  H.  Buxton.  *  Rosalind  and  Helen.  1888,  RC,  August. 
AL93.  (3  vellum,  25  Van  Gelder  paper) 
S.S.P.  Smith  324. 
25  7d  Mayor,  Joseph  B.  *A  Classification  of  Shelley's  Metres.  1888, 
RC,  March.  AL93.  (3  vellum,  25  Van  Gelder  paper) 
S.S.P.  Smith  323. 
258d  Parkes,  W.  Kineton.   *  Shelley's  Faith.   1888,  RC,  February. 
AL93.  (3  vellum,  25  Van  Gelder  paper) 
S.S.P.  Smith  325. 
259d  Salt,  Henry  S.  *A  Study  of  Shelley's  Julian  and  Maddalo.  1888, 
RC,  May.  AL93.  (3  vellum,  25  Van  Gelder  paper) 
S.S.P.  Smith  325. 
260d  Shelley,  P.  B.  *Letter  to  Leigh  Hunt.  Marlow,  December  8, 
1816.  [1888]  (5  Van  Gelder  paper) 

Previously  unrecorded.  Later  printed  in  no.  268.  The  T  copy  is 
inscribed  to  R.  A.  Potts,  Harvard  copy  to  H.  Buxton  Forman,  both 
with  the  notation  'I  guarantee  that  only  5  copies  of  this  letter 
have  been  printed.  Thos.  J.  Wise.  17.11.88.' 

261d  .  [Letters  to  Robert  Southey.  '1886.  New  York:  Privately 

Printed'] 

Unpublished.  Reprinted  from  Dowden's  The  Correspondence  of 
Robert  Southey  with  Caroline  Bowles.  P74  notes  page-proofs  on 
vellum  in  Ashley  Library.  Uncorrected  paper  proofs  at  Harvard; 
T  proofs  have  RC  stamp  13-14  August  1888,  MS.  corrections 
throughout  by  Wise,  and  imprint  altered  in  MS.  to  read  '1888. 
London.' 
262d  Sweet,  Henry.  *  Shelley's  Nature-Poetry.  1888,  RC.  AL93.   (3 
vellum,  25  Van  Gelder  paper) 
S.S.P.  Smith  325. 
263d  Salt,  Henry  S.  *An  Examination  of  Hogg's  'Life  of  Shelley.' 
1889,  RC,  August.  AL93.  (3  vellum,  25  Van  Gelder  paper) 
S.S.P.  Smith  325. 
264p  Shelley,  P.  B.  Letters  to  Jane  Clairmont.  1889.  AL93.  (4  vellum, 
25  Whatman  paper) 

Piracy.  In  AL1924  (V.101)  Wise  reports  that  he  has  the  sole 
vellum  copy  printed  in  large  size  (8*4"  x  5").  Harvard  has  over- 
size uncut  paper  copy  lacking  title  (1011"  x  9").  P344;  Smith  326. 
265d  Todhunter,  John.  *  Shelley  and  the  Marriage  Question.  1889, 

RC,  September.  AL93.  (3  vellum,  25  Van  Gelder  paper) 
266p  Shelley,  P.  B.  Letters  to  Elizabeth  Hitchener.  1890.  AL93.  (4 
vellum,  25  Whatman  paper)  2  vols. 
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Piracy.  Proof  copy  at  T  has  RC  stamps  'April  1887— May  1888,' 
extensive  MS.  corrections  by  Wise,  and  trial  fake  imprint  '1886. 
New  York.'  P344;  Smith  326. 

267p  .  Letters  to  William  Godwin.  1891.  AL93.  (4  vellum,  25 

Whatman  paper)  2  vols. 
Piracy.  P344;  Smith  327. 


Later  Shelley  Printings 

268d  .  Letters  to  J.  H.  Leigh  Hunt.  1894.  AL95.  (6  vellum, 

30  Whatman  paper)  2  vols. 

AL93  lists  as  'in  preparation.'  Smith  328  incorrectly  reads  4 
vellum  copies  in  AL97.  The  first  in  this  series  to  carry  the  Ashley 
Library  device. 
269e  .  Letters  to  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg.  1897.  AL97.  (4  vel- 
lum, 30  Whatman  paper)  1vol.  (all  issued) 

Edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti  and  H.  Buxton  Forman. 

270e  .  [Letters  to  Maria  Gisborne] 

Abortive  issue  edited  by  H.  Buxton  Forman.  AL95-97  list  as  'in 
preparation.' 

271a  .  The  Necessity  of  Atheism.  Watts  &  Co.,  1906,  Phillips, 

Printers,  Worthing. 

Edited  by  Wise  and  Percy  Vaughan.  Smith  329. 
272b   [The  Bibliography  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley] 

Not  published  under  this  title.  Listed  as  in  preparation  in  Bibli- 
ography of  Swinburne,  no.  385. 
273b  A  Shelley  Library.  1924,  Dunedin  Press,  Edinburgh.  (20  Eng- 
lish hand-made,  160  antique  paper) 

Slater,  Walter  B.  See  nos.  1 08, 1 1 1 ,  302, 390, 414. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARCHIVISTS  AND  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTORS 

274e  A  Reference  Catalogue  of  British  and  Foreign  Autographs.  John 
Murray,  1893-1900,  RC.  (part  1,  200  copies;  2-9,  100  copies) 
1-7  edited  by  Wise,  8-9  by  H.  S.  Wyndham.  Wise  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee.  P133-134. 
275i  Journal  of  the  Society.  Elliot  Stock,  June  1895-October  1899.  5 
numbers. 

Printer  not  indicated,  but  typography  similar  to  RC  issues,  no.  274. 

SPENSER,  EDMUND 

276a  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen.  George  Allen,  1895-1897,  Chiswick 
Press.  (28  vellum,  1000  hand-made  paper)  6  vols. 
Edited  by  Wise. 
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STERLING,  SIR  ANTHONY  CONINGHAM 

27 7p  The  Arab  Chief.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  1912.  (20) 
Piracy  resulting  from  a  mistaken  attribution.  P344. 

278p  Juvenilia.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  1912.  (20) 
Piracy  resulting  from  a  mistaken  attribution.  P344. 


STEVENSON,  ROBERT  LOUIS 

279f  On  the  Thermal  Influence  of  Forests.  'Edinburgh,  1873'  [15  May 
1897,  Sotheby  sale] 

Forgery.  P341  cites  B.M.  conjectural  dating  [1895?].  CP247-250. 
280f  The  Story  of  a  Lie.  '1882'  [7  June  1899,  letter  Denham  to  Hal- 
sey] 

Probable  forgery.  Huntington  copy  in  loose  gatherings.  B109; 
CP251-253. 
281f  Some  College  Memories.  'Edinburgh,  1886'  [14  June  1897,  Put- 
tick  sale] 

Forgery.  CP254-264. 
282f  Thomas  Stevenson.  '1887'   [November  1899,  Halsey  purchase 
from  Denham] 

Probable  forgery.  B110;  CP265,  379. 
283i  Ticonderoga.  R.  &  R.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1887.   (25  Whatman 
paper  1886) 

'Trial  issue'  in  foolscap  quarto.  Apparently  genuine,  but  Wise 
may  have  been  in  touch  with  the  production,  for  all  three  of  the 
surviving  copies  passed  through  his  hands.  See  George  L.  McKay, 
A  Stevenson  Library  (1951),  nos.  464-466.  CP266,  W77-78. 
284i  Ticonderoga.  R.  &  R.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1887.  (3  vellum,  47 
Hodgkinson  &  Co.  paper  1887.  Certificate  'fifty  copies') 

Regular  issue  in  crown  quarto.  The  printing  of  3  vellum  copies  is 
a  typical  Wisean  maneuver.  CP266,  W77-78. 
285p  War  in  Samoa.  1893.  [27  May  1898,  Halsey  purchase  from  Den- 
ham] 

Generally  regarded  as  a  piracy.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  earliest  record  for  this,  as  for  the  condemned  entries  listed 
above,  is  in  the  period  1897-1899,  when  Denham  sold  Halsey 
three  of  the  five  pamphlets.  Issued  trimmed  and  untrimmed. 
B110;  CP266. 
286d  Familiar  Epistle  in  Verse  and  Prose.  1896.  AL97.  (27  Whatman 

paper.  Certificate  'few  copies') 
287i  Three  Short  Poems.  1898.  (30  Whatman  paper) 

This  piece,  though  not  in  the  Ashley  Library  and  issued  accord- 
ing to  a  prefatory  note  at  the  direction  of  the  author,  is  in  a 
Japanese  vellum  binding  and  of  a  type-fount  similar  to  that  of 
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the  preceding  item.  The  paper  for  the  other  is  dated  1895,  for 
this  1896. 

288e  The  Hanging  Judge.  1914.  (30) 

Edited  by  Gosse.  Not  first  printing,  which  appeared  in  1887.  John 
Carter,  "The  Hanging  Judge  Acquitted,"  Colophon,  n.s.III,  no.  2 
(1938),  238-242. 

289i  A  Bibliography  of  the  Works  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Hol- 
lings,  1903,  T.  &  A.  Constable,  Edinburgh. 

Compiled  by  W.  F.  Prideaux,  who  acknowledges  (p.  xiii)  an 
indebtedness  'to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise,  whose  materials  for  a 
Bibliography  of  Stevenson  were  generously  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal.' 

290b  [A  Bibliography  of  Stevenson] 

Abortive.  Assumed  from  preceding  entry. 

Sweet,  Henry.  See  no.  262. 

SWINBURNE,  ALGERNON  CHARLES 

29 If  Dead  Love.  '1864'  [12  April  1890,  B.M.  copy  presented  by  Wise] 
Forgery.  There  are  two  editions:  (1)  this  one,  with  imprint  L  in 
London  over  terminal  letter  of  Parker;  (2)  a  counterfeit  of 
the  forgery  printed,  according  to  Wise,  'in  or  about  the  year 
1904,'  with  L  above  space  between  Parker  and  and.  CP269-271. 
Cf.  no.  161  above. 

292f  Cleopatra.  '1866'  [25  April  1888,  letter  Swinburne  to  Wise] 

Probable  forgery.  P79-81  argues  that  this  was  produced  in  1887, 
if  not  1886.  Page  8,  line  4,  reads  'shred.'  T  has  proof  copy,  half- 
title  and  title  of  another  setting,  and  earlier  misprint  'shed.' 

293f  Laus  Veneris.  '1866'  [12  April  1890,  B.M.  copy  presented  by 
Wise] 

Probable  forgery.  CP272-277. 

294f  An  Appeal  to  England.  'Manchester,  1867'  [12  April  1890,  B.M. 
copy  presented  by  Wise] 
Probable  forgery.  CP292. 

295f  Dolores.  '1867'  [1896,  Literary  Anecdotes] 

Forgery.  P341  cites  B.M.  conjectural  dating  [1895?].  At  T  there 
are  two  minor  variants:  (1)  imprint  colon  after  London  centered 
over  n  of  Hotten,  and  n  of  John  unbroken;  (2)  colon  over  left  bar 
of  n,  and  n  in  John  broken.  CP285-286. 

296c  Siena.  '1868'  [After  1890.  Bodleian  copy  offset  of  other  matter] 
There  are  two  editions:  (1)  the  genuine  six-copy  issue,  with 
period  in  imprint  after  'Piccadilly';  (2)  this  counterfeit,  without 
period.  T  has  unique  proof  copy  of  (1),  given  by  the  author  to 
W.  M.  Rossetti.  The  counterfeit  was  produced  in  1887,  if  not 
1886,  according  to  P79-81;  1888  according  to  H.  Buxton  Forman 
(R106,  n.  88);  by  11  December  1889,  as  previously  conjectured  in 
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CP287-289;  after  1890,  as  now  established  by  Mr.  Pollard,  W69. 

SeealsoW23;25,n.7. 
297f  The  Devil's  Due. '1875'  [1896,  Literary  Anecdotes]  (15) 

Now  condemned  as  a  forgery.  CP291-292,  W38-44. 
298d  [Note  on  Epipsychidion.  1886.]  (15  intended) 

Suppressed.   A  solitary  proof  was  retained  by  Wise.  AL1925 

(VI.157-158). 
299f  A  Word  for  the  Navy.  '1887,  March'  [1889-1890?]  (4  vellum, 
25  paper) 

A  forged  'Charles  Ottley'  printing,  in  fact  anticipated  by  two 

states  of  an  1886  and  one  of  an  1887  issue  printed  by  George 

Redway.  For  an  account  of  this  and  the  three  forgeries  next 

listed  see  John  Carter  and  Graham  Pollard,  The  Firm  of  Charles 

Ottley,  London  &  Co.  (London  and  New  York,  1948). 
300f  The  Question.  '1887,  May'  [1889-1890?]  (4  vellum,  25  paper) 

Forgery. 
301f  The  Jubilee.  '1887,  June'  [1889-1890?]  (4  vellum,  25  Van  Gel- 
der  paper) 

Forgery.  Page  20,  line  14,  reads  'gave.'  T  has  proof  copy  of  wove 

paper  with  imprint  date  'July'  and  earlier  variant  'gate.' 
302f  Gathered  Songs.  '1887,  July'  [1889-1890?]  (4  vellum,  25  Van 
Gelder  paper) 

Forgery.  A  proof  of  this  with  MS.  corrections  in  the  hand  of 

Walter  B.  Slater  was  reported  by  CP  in  the  possession  of  A. 

Berson.  One  of  T  copies  has  two  blank  Van  Gelder  leaves  both 

before  half-title  and  after  imprint  leaf. 
303p  A  Sequence  of  Sonnets.  1890. 

Piracy,  falsely  assigned  to  H.  Buxton  Forman.  Wise  indicates 

that  Clay  was  told  'to  pull  a  handful  of  copies.  ...  I  doubt  if  the 

number  reached  20,  and  it  may  have  been  less.'  Gosse,  Library, 

1924,  p.  267.  P173-174, 344. 
304p  Unpublished  Verses.  [1890,  W.  T.  Spencer  catalogue] 

Piracy.  CP291;  P202-204,  344. 
305p  The  Ballad  of  Bulgarie.  1893.  (25) 

Piracy,  edited  by  Gosse.  P344. 
306p  Grace  Darling.  1893,  RC.  AL95.  (5  vellum,  30  Whatman  paper) 

Piracy.   Only  3   vellum  copies  reported  in  AL1925    (VI.187). 

P344. 
307p  Robert  Burns.  Edinburgh,  1896.  (30) 

Piracy.  Printed  for  the  Burns  Centenary  Club,  of  which  Wise  was 

a  member.  P344. 

In  1909,  immediately  after  the  author's  death,  Wise  printed  16  pam- 
phlets, some  without  assistance,  some  with  editorial  comment  by  Gosse, 
some  'printed  for'  (or  in  the  case  of  322,  on  behalf  of)  T.  Watts- 
Dunton.  This  third  'TWD'  group,  not  acknowledged  as  actually  for 
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Wise,  is  as  in  other  such  printings  starred.  For  all  1909  printings, 
here  as  usual  arranged  alphabetically,  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  sequence 
of  certain  items,  viz.  315,  316  (7  copies  each);  311  (10  copies);  and 
320, 323, 308,  310, 312, 318, 321  (20  copies) . 

308d  *Border  Ballads.  TWD.  1909.  (20) 

27  October  1909,  Wise  to  Wrenn:  Has  paid  TWD  £20  for  the  right 
to  print.  R538. 

309d  *Burd  Margaret.  TWD.  1909.  (20) 

310e  *The  Chronicle  of  Queen  Fredegond.  TWD.  1909.  (20) 

21  November  1909,  Wise  to  Wrenn:  Expresses  his  thanks  for 
remarks  about  the  Preface.  Most  of  this  by  Gosse,  some  by  Wise. 
R547. 

311d  In  the  Twilight.  1909.  (10) 

1  August  1909,  Wise  to  Wrenn:  Printing  finished;  has  paid  £20 
for  the  right  to  print  himself;  to  be  sold  for  £3  each.  Wise  re- 
tained an  early  proof  with  original  Preface.  AL1925.  (VI.214- 
215). 

312e  Letters  on  the  Works  of  George  Chapman.  1909.  (20) 

Edited  by  Gosse.  28  November  1909,  Wise  to  Wrenn:  Now  being 
printed.  R548. 

313d  Letters  to  T.J.  Wise.  1909.  (20) 

314d  *  Lord  Scales.  TWD.  1909.  (20) 

315d  *LordSoulis.TWD.  1909.  (7) 

25  July  1909,  Wise  to  Wrenn:  To  be  issued  at  £5.  Apparently 
there  are  two  variant  proofs,  one  in  Ashley  Library,  one  at  T. 
R518. 

316d  *The  Marriage  of  Monna  Lisa.  TWD.  1909.  (7) 

25  July  1909,  Wise  to  Wrenn:  To  be  issued  at  £5.  Wise  retained 
variant  proof  of  the  Preface;  other  proofs  at  T.  AL1925  (VI.214); 
R518. 

31 7e  M.  Prudhomme  at  the  International  Exhibition.  1909.  (20) 

Edited  by  Gosse.  Wise  retained  earlier  proof  with  title  reading 
'M.  Prudhomme  on  Art  and  Science.'  AL1925  (VII.9). 

318e  *OdetoMazzini.TWD.  1909.  (20) 

Edited  by  Gosse.  27  October  1909,  Wise  to  Gosse:  T  will  now  put 
the  Mazzini  Ode  to  press.'  28  November,  Wise  to  Wrenn:  Now 
being  printed.  22  December,  Wise  to  Wrenn:  Sent  this  mail,  cost 
£3  3s.  P186;  R548,  551. 

319e  Of  Liberty  and  Loyalty.  1909.  (20) 

Edited  by  Gosse.  Wise  retained  earlier  proof  with  imprint  identi- 
fying himself  and  Gosse  on  page  [22].  AL1925  (VII.7-8). 

320e  *The  Portrait.  TWD.  1909.  (20) 

1  August  1909,  Wise  to  Wrenn:  Has  paid  TWD  £20  for  the  right 
to  print.  In  AL1925  (VI.21 7-218).  Wise  claims  responsibility, 
with  Gosse,  for  the  prefatory  note  signed  by  TWD.  This  note,  in 
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a  proof  which  he  retained,  originally  extended  only  through 
three  paragraphs.  R519. 

321e  The  Saviour  of  Society.  1909.  (20) 

Edited  by  Gosse.  19  December  1909,  Wise  to  Wrenn:  Has  given 
Stevens  and  Brown  two  copies.  R551. 

322d  *ToW.T.W.D.  [1909]  (20) 

To  Watts-Dunton,  from  MS.  on  fly-leaf  T  copy  of  S.  J.  Pratt's 
Sympathy,  1807.  At  T  also  proof-sheets  with  RC  date  '22  Jul 
1909,'  earlier  than  any  date  recorded  above,  but  of  course  no  indi- 
cation of  issue. 

323e  *The  Worm  of  Spindlestonheugh.  TWD.  1909.  (20) 

Edited  by  Gosse.  23  October  1909,  Wise  to  Wrenn:  Forwards  copy. 
In  AL1925  (VII.3)  Wise  reports  revised  proof.  R534. 

324d  The  Ballade  of  Truthful  Charles  and  Other  Poems.  1910.  (20) 

325e  The  Ballade  of  Villon  and  Fat  Madge.  1910.  (20) 
Edited  by  Gosse. 

326d  A  Criminal  Case.  1910.  (20) 

327e  Letters  chiefly  concerning  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  1910.  (20) 
Edited  by  John  H.  Ingram. 

328e  Letters  on  the  Elizabethan  Dramatists.  1910.  (20) 
Edited  by  Gosse. 

329d  Letters  on  William  Morris.  1910.  (20) 

T  has  two  sets  of  proofs,  first  dated  21  July,  heavily  corrected  by 
Wise,  second  dated  10  Aug. 

330e  Letters  to  A.  H.  Bullen.  1910.  (20) 

Edited  by  Gosse.  T  has  2  sets  of  galley  proofs  '11  Aug'  and  a  proof 
copy  '18  Aug.,'  all  corrected  by  Gosse.  One  undated  letter  desig- 
nated [1890]  in  galley,  and  assigned  to  [May?  1887]  in  proof 
copy  and  issue,  is  dropped  altogether  in  the  collected  Letters, 
no.  371. 

331d  Letters  to  Edmund  Gosse.  Series  I-V.  1910-1911.  (20) 

T  has  galley  proofs  of  Series  I  and  revised  proofs,  heavily  cor- 
rected by  Wise,  of  Series  II.  In  I  the  letter  of  31  January  [1875] 
is  somewhat  expurgated  in  the  final  printing,5  and  the  letter  of 
3  January  1876  transferred  to  Series  II.  In  II  the  letter  to  Mrs. 
Gosse,  though  retained  in  the  final  printing,  is  excluded  in  the 
collected  Letters,  no.  371. 

5  Galley  proofs  read: 

recollections  awe  and  reverence  towards  the  moral  and  religious  law 
of  native  (not  of  theology)  I  should  have  thought  enough  to  prove 
that  this  one  word  could  not  be  used  in  a  sense  so  inconcistant  [sic] 
with  allt  he  [sic]  rest  But  of  course  a  sermon  was  necessary.  [•[]  I 
read.  .  .  . 
Private  printing  page  19,  lines  14-15;  Letters  (1918),  1.192,  lines  7-8: 
recollection.  [•[]  I  read. . .  . 
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332e  Letters  to  John  Churton  Collins.  1910.  (20) 

Edited  by  Gosse.  T  has  proofs  corrected  by  Wise. 
333d  Letters  to  Thomas  Purnell.  1910.  (20) 
334d  A  Record  of  Friendship.  1910.  (20) 
335d  Blest  and  the  Centenary  of  Shelley.  1912.  (20) 
336a  Border  Ballads.  Boston,  1912. 

Printed  for  the  Bibliophile  Society.  In  AL1925  (VII.27-28)  Wise 

reports  that  this  was  'fully  authorized,  and  was  issued  with  the 

approval  and  co-operation  of  Watts-Dunton  and  myself.' 
337d  Letters  to  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  1912.  (20) 
338d  Letters  to  Frederick  Locker-Lampson.  1912.  (20) 
339d  Letters  to  Sir  Henry  Taylor.  1912.  (20) 
340d  Letters  to  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton.  1912.  (20) 
341e  Letters  to  the  Press.  1912.  (32) 

Edited  by  Gosse. 
342d  The  Cannibal  Catechism.  1913.  (20) 
343e  LesFleursdu  Mai.  1913.  (32) 

Edited  by  Gosse. 
344d  Letters  to  Sir  Edward  Lytton-Bulwer.  1913.  (20) 
345e  Letters  to  Stephane  Mallarme.  1913.  (30) 

Edited  by  Gosse. 
346d  Aeolus.  1914.  (20) 
347d  Christopher  Marlowe.  1914.  (20) 
348d  Letters  to  Edward  Dowden.  1914.  (20) 
349e  Letters  to  John  Morley.  1914.  (20) 

Edited  by  Gosse. 
350d  Pericles  and  Other  Studies.  1914.  (30) 
351e  A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo's  'Les  Miserables.'  1914.  (30) 

Edited  by  Gosse. 
352d  Thomas  Nabbes.  1914.  (20) 
353e  Felicien  Cossu.  1915.  (20) 

Edited  by  Gosse. 
354d  Lady  Maisie's  Bairn.  1915.  (20) 
355d  Letters  to  Richard  Monckton  Miles.  1915.  (20) 
356e  Theophile.  1915.  (20) 

Edited  by  Gosse. 
357e  The  Death  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  1916.  (20) 

Edited  by  Gosse. 
358e  Ernest  Clouet.  1916.  (20) 

Edited  by  Gosse. 
359e   [Letters  to  Pauline,  Lady  Trevelyan]  1916.  (20) 

Edited  by  Gosse.   Though  suppressed  at  the  insistence  of  Sir 

George  Trevelyan,  Wise  sent  an  unexpurgated  proof  to  the  B.M., 
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retained  one  for  himself  and,  as  noted  in  the  Gosse  sale 
(Sotheby's,  26  February  1929,  lot  410),  forwarded  another  to  the 
editor.  A  corrected  proof  at  Harvard  (Gosse  copy?)  has  RC 
stamp  3  Jul.  1916.  P106-107;  AL1925  (VII.44-46). 

360e  The  Triumph  of  Gloriana.  1916.  (20) 
Edited  by  Gosse. 

361e  A  Vision  of  Bags.  1916.  (20) 
Edited  by  Gosse. 

362d  Early  Letters  to  John  Nichol.  1917.  (30) 

According  to  Wise  'ten  only  were  preserved,  the  remaining 
twenty  having  been  destroyed.'  AL1925  (VII.49). 

363a  Posthumous  Poems.  William  Heinemann,  1917,  RC.  (25  large 
paper  and  300  ordinary) 

Edited  by  Gosse  and  Wise.  At  T  proof  copy  representing  several 
variants. 

364d  Rondeaux  Parisiens.  1917.  (35) 

365e  Wearieswa' A  Ballad.  1917.  (30) 
Edited  by  Gosse. 

366d  The  Character  and  Opinions  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode,  1918.  (30) 

367d  The  Italian  Mother.  1918.  (30) 

368e  Lancelot.  1918.  (30) 
Edited  by  Gosse. 

369d  A  Lay  of  Lilies  and  Other  Poems.  1918.  (30) 

370e  A  Letter  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 
1918.  (30) 

Edited  by  Gosse. 

371a  Letters.  William  Heinemann,  1918,  RC.  2  vols. 

Edited  by  Gosse  and  Wise.  At  T  a  late  proof  copy  slightly  variant 
from  the  published  version  and  carrying  one  note  later  expur- 
gated.6 It  would  seem  that  the  text  of  the  1919  New  York  im- 
pressions, though  of  later  date,  is  of  a  state  earlier  than  this  proof 
and  the  London  edition.7 

6  To  the  note  provided  by  Clement  Shorter  in  Swinburne's  letter  to  him 
19  October  1896  {Letters,  11.247),  there  is  added  in  proof  only: 

This  change  of  attitude  towards  an  old  friend  from  whom  Swinburne 

had  received  innumerable  acts  of  kindness  was  due  to  the  prejudice 

of  Watts-Dunton. —  [Eds.] 

Possibly  this  was  withdrawn  in  deference  to  Watts-Dunton's  widow,  who 

was  then  herself  engaged  upon  a  book,  The  Home  Life  of  Swinburne, 

published  in  1922. 

7  Apparently  the  earlier  London  proofs  of  Volume  I  lacked  the  seventeen 
letters  subsequently  numbered  5,  9,  11,  16,  18,  22,  34,  41,  43,  54,  82,  85,  91, 
107,  110,  130,  132,  and  had  letter  116  misdated  8  July  [1874].  The  ad- 
vance sheets  sent  to  the  New  York  publisher  therefore    (in  the  first, 
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372e  Queen  Yseult.  1918.  (30) 

Edited  by  Gosse. 
373e  The  Ride  from  Milan.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1918.  (30) 

Edited  by  Gosse. 
374a  The  Springtime  of  Life.  William  Heinemann,  1918.  (765,  of 
which  15  [large  paper?]  for  presentation) 

Edited  by  Gosse. 
375d  The  Two  Nights  and  Other  Poems.  1918.  (30) 
376e  Undergraduate  Sonnets.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1918.  (30) 

Edited  by  Gosse. 
377a  Contemporaries  of  Shakespeare.   William  Heinemann,   1919, 
Complete  Press. 

Edited  by  Gosse  and  Wise. 
378d  The  Queen's  Tragedy.  1919.  (30) 
379d  A  Romance  of  Literature.  1919.  (30) 

By  Swinburne  and  Rossetti. 
380a  Selections.  William  Heinemann,  1919,  Complete  Press.  (525,  of 
which  25  [large  paper?]  for  presentation) 

Edited  by  Gosse  and  Wise.  Also  a  1920  issue. 
381d  Autobiographical  Notes.  RC,  1920.  (30) 
382d  Letters  to  Richard  Henry  Home.  RC,  1920.  (30) 
383a  The  Complete  Works.  William  Heinemann,  1925-1927,  T.  and 
A.  Constable,  Edinburgh.  (780)  20  vols. 

Edited  by  Gosse  and  Wise.  The  bibliography,  vol.  20,  is  a  revised 

version  of  the  one  printed  in  1919-1920. 
384b  A  Bibliographical  List  of  the  Scarcer  Works.  1897.  AL97.  (50) 

Revised  offprint  of  Literary  Anecdotes  (no.  186). 
385b  A  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse,  RC,  1919- 

1920.  (125)  2  vols. 
386b  A  Swinburne  Library.  1925,  Dunedin  Press,  Edinburgh.   (30 
English  hand-made,  1 70  antique  paper) 

Symons,  Arthur.  See  no.  110. 

TENNYSON,  ALFRED 

387f  MorteD'Arthur.  '1842'  [1896,  Literary  Anecdotes'] 
Forgery.  CP295-297. 

small-paper  impression)  omit  these  seventeen  and  carry  the  London  116 
(as  later  numbered)  in  an  earlier  position  as  no.  73.  The  second,  large- 
paper  impression,  however,  has  an  appendix,  representing  the  letters 
"procured  by  the  Editors  after  the  American  edition  was  electroplated." 
These  are  assigned  supplementary  numbers  1-18 — a  series  which  again 
includes  116,  now  redated  8  July  [1875].  The  later  impression  thus  prints 
this  letter  twice,  in  the  text  under  the  first  date  as  no.  73,  and  in  the  Ap- 
pendix under  the  second  as  no.  16. 
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388f  The  Sailor  Boy.  '1861'  [18  February  1897,  letter  Wise  to  Gosse] 
(25) 

Forgery.  P342  cites  conjectural  B.M.  dating  [1895?].  CP298-299; 
W33. 

389f  Ode  for  the  Opening  of  the  International  Exhibition.  '1862'  [18 
February  1897,  letter  Wise  to  Gosse] 

Forgery.  P342  cites  conjectural  B.M.  dating  [1890?].  CP300- 
304;  W32. 

390f  Idylls  of  the  Hearth.  '1864'  [1896,  Literary  Anecdotes'] 

Forgery.  H.  Buxton  Forman  assigns  to  his  copy  the  date  '1888.' 
Described  by  Forman  and  later  by  Wise  as  an  early  variant  of 
Enoch  Arden,  but  actually  a  fake  cancel  applied  to  remainders 
of  the  book.  From  the  W.  B.  Slater  sale  T  acquired  three  proofs 
of  this  title,  two  untrimmed  and  slightly  larger  than  those  used 
in  the  book  (a  circumstance  which  might  have  allowed  them  to 
go  undetected,  had  they  been  used  in  this  size)  and  another 
slightly  smaller  and  on  somewhat  rougher  paper.  All  have  in 
imprint  broken  type  first  d  of  Edward  and  e  of  Dover,  unbroken 
type  first  o  of  London.  Book-titles  have  broken  letters  replaced, 
but  o  of  London  is  now  defective.  R584^591. 

391f  Lucretius.  'Cambridge,  Mass.  1868'  [13  September  1892,  copy 
purchased  by  B.M. ] 

Forgery.  H.  Buxton  Forman  supplies  date  1869;  P342  cites  con- 
jectural B.M.  dating  [1890?].  CP305-306,  R104. 

392c  The  Lover's  Tale.  '1870'  [1901,  Livingston  Bibliography]  (50) 
Counterfeit.  P342  cites  conjectural  B.M.  dating  [1890?].  Ante- 
dated by  author's  proofs  in  1833  and  [1868],  and  by  Shepherd 
piracy  of  1870.  CP307-314. 

393f  The  Last  Tournament.  '1871'  [1896,  Literary  Anecdotes']  (20) 
Forgery.  P342  cites  conjectural  B.M.  dating  [1895?]  CP315-319; 
Fannie  E.  Ratchford  (ed.),  Between  the  Lines  (1945),  pp.  10-11, 
31  (prints  Wise's  statement  of  1896  implicating  both  himself  and 
H.  Buxton  Forman);  Wrenn  Catalogue,  V.37  (cites  number 
printed). 

394f  England  and  America.  '1872'  [16  September  1906,  letter  Wise  to 
Wrenn] 

Probable  forgery.  CP379,  R455. 

395f  A  Welcome  to  Alexandrovna.  '1874'  [14  August  1901,  letter 
Wise  to  Wrenn]  (40) 

Forgery,  in  octavo.  The  quarto  editions  are  genuine.  P342  cites 
conjectural  B.M.  dating  [1895?];  but,  as  Mr.  Pollard  indicates 
(W35),  apparently  not  produced  before  1897.  Huntington  Li- 
brary has  copy  with  Wise  bookplate.  CP320-322,  Bl  15-1 16, 
R218;  Wrenn  Catalogue,  V.39  (cites  number  printed). 

396f  Becket'1879'  [1901,  Dodd,  Mead  Catalogue] 
Forgery.  B98,  W36. 
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397f  The  Falcon. '1879'  [8  July  1899,  letter  Wise  to  Wrenn] 

Forgery.  CP323-326,  R170,  W36. 
398f  Child-Songs.  '1880'  [31  December  1905,  letter  Wise  to  Wrenn] 

Forgery.  CP379-380,  R434,  n.  16. 
399f  The  Cup.  '1881'  [11  March  1899,  B.M.  copy  presented  by  Wise] 

Forgery.  CP327-331,  W36. 
400f  The  Promise  of  May. '  1 882'  [  1 896,  Literary  Anecdotes'] 

Forgery.  CP332-335,  W36. 
401f  To  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice.  '1885'  [19  March  1903,  letter  Wise 
to  Wrenn] 

Probable  forgery,  in  octavo,  not  produced  apparently  before  1897 

(W35).  The  quarto  edition  is  genuine.  CP341-342,  R305. 
402f  Ode  on  the  Opening  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition.  '1886' 
[10  October  1903,  B.M.  copy  presented  by  Wise] 

Probable  forgery.  CP342-343. 
403f  Carmen  Saeculare.  '1887'  [23  May  1898,  letter  Wise  to  Wrenn] 

Probable  forgery.  The  Macmillan  issue,  same  date,  is  genuine. 

P342  cites  B.M.  conjectural  dating  [1895?].  CP336-339;  R157; 

John  Carter,  The  Library,  5th  ser.,  II  (1947),  200-202. 
404f  The  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale.  '1892'  [31  De- 
cember 1 905,  letter  Wise  to  Wrenn] 

Probable  forgery.  CP343,  R434  n.16. 
405i  Bibliography  of  the  First  Editions  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
New  York,  1901.  (306,  of  which  56  large  paper) 

Compiled  by  Luther  S.  Livingston,  who  indicates  page  [x]  that 

'we  have  been  favored  and  much  aided  in  preparing  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  set  by  having  the  privilege  of  consulting  the  proof 

sheets  of  a  part  of  [Wise's]  bibliography.' 
406p  The  Antechamber.  1906. 

Piracy.  P345. 
407b  A  Bibliography  of  the  Writings.  RC,  1908.  (5  Whatman,  100 
ordinary)  2  vols. 

THACKERAY,  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE 

408f  An  Interesting  Event.  '1849'  [28  June  1890,  letter  C.  P.  Johnson 
to  The  Athenaeum] 
Forgery.  CP347-349. 
409f  A  Leaf  out  of  a  Sketch-Book.  '1861'  [8  July  1899,  B.M.  copy 
presented  by  Wise]  (25) 

Forgery.  P342  cites  conjectural  B.M.  dating  [1895?].  CP350-352. 

Todhunter,  John.  See  nos.  253, 265. 

TRELAWNY,  EDWARD  JOHN 

410d  The  Relations  of  Lord  Byron  and  Augusta  Leigh.  RC,  1920.  (30) 
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411d  The  Relations  of  Shelley  with  His  Two  Wives.  1920.  (30) 
P338  reports  a  copy  with  RC  imprint. 

WATSON,  SIR  WILLIAM 

412d  *Lachrymae  Musarum.  1892.  AL93.  (5  fine  vellum,  95  Japanese 

vellum) 
413d  *  Shelley's  Centenary.  1892.  AL93.  (4  fine  vellum,  25  Japanese 
vellum.  Certificate  '25') 

At  T  proof  sheets  with  Wise's  MS.  note  on  verso  of  title  to  insert 
RC  imprint  [not  done]  and  Gosse's  note  at  end:  'Given  me  by 
W.  Watson,  Nov.  1892.  E.G.' 

WISE,  THOMAS  J. 

414a  Verses.  1882.  Fullford,  King's  Cross,  N.  AL93.  (5  vellum,  30 
paper) 

Wise's  first  publication.  P30  cites  another  issue  6  copies  reimposed 
with  red  Oxford  frame  in  1883.  Altogether,  as  noted  in  various 
copies,  including  those  reported  in  the  Book  Collector,  II  (1953), 
158-159,  283,  there  appear  to  be  at  least  6  variants: 

(1)  Small  white  paper,  red  edges,  1882.  Original  ruby-colored 
boards  lettered  in  gold.  Copy  (now  John  Carter)  inscribed  to 
Walter  B.  Slater,  Xmas  '82. 

(2)  Small  pale-lavender  paper,  edges  uncolored,  1882.  An  un- 
bound, imperfect  copy  (Carter,  now  T)  inscribed  to  W.  Hutt, 
2  Sept.  '84. 

(3)  Small  pale-lavender  paper,  red  edges,  1882.  Original  green- 
paper  boards,  lettered  in  gold,  dated  1883.  Copy  (M.  P.  Pariser) 
inscribed  to  Clement  Shorter,  attesting  this  to  be  no.  3  of  5  copies. 

(4)  Small  cream  vellum,  gilt  edges,  1882.  Rebound  copy  (T) 
inscribed  to  Wrenn  10  June  1907.  Described  in  Wrenn  Catalogue 
(V.142)  as  'one  of  three  copies  printed  upon  Vellum.' 

(5)  Large  pale-lavender  paper,  with  Oxford  frame  in  red,  1883. 
Unbound  copy  (T)  inscribed  to  George  A.  Aitken  attesting  this 
to  be  "One  of  Five  copies  printed  on  large  paper." 

(6)  Large  cream  vellum,  with  Oxford  frame  in  red,  1883.  Re- 
bound copy  (Carter),  formerly  Walter  B.  Slater. 

415b  The  Ashley  Library.  A  List  of  Books  Printed  for  Private  Circu- 
lation. 1893. 

Mr.  Carter's  copy  has  on  verso  of  half-title  a  MS.  note  by  the 
compiler:  'For  particulars  of  issue  apply  to  Thos.  J.  Wise,  52, 
Ashley  Rd.  N.'  All  editions  list  19  Shelleyana  pieces.  This  also 
records  16  printings  of  other  authors  and  2  noted  as  in  prepara- 
tion. 

416b  The  Ashley  Library.  A  List.  1895. 

Now  with  printed  notice:  'The  following  list  is  printed  as  a 
Record,  not  by  way  of  Advertisement.  .  .  .'  Apart  from  Shelleyana 
25  printings  and  3  in  preparation. 
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41 7b  The  Ashley  Library.  A  List.  1897. 

With  printed  notice  as  in  1895.  Apart  from  Shelleyana  33  print- 
ings and  2  in  preparation. 

418b   [(Specimen)  March,  1901.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Ashley  Library. 
1901,  RC] 

Title  cited  from  front,  RC  from  back  of  printed  tan  wrapper.  Title 
page  reads  'The  Ashley  Library.  1901.'  without  RC  imprint  at 
end.  A  trial  printing  containing  a  variable  number  of  pages. 
Three  copies  are  known,  6  pages  (Harvard),  72  pages  lacking  pp. 
45-46  (Carter),  256  pages  (Pariser).  There  is  also  at  the  B.M., 
stamped  9  Dec.  1893,  a  galley-proof  which  may  be  of  this  print- 
ing. See  W70-71. 

419b  The  Ashley  Library.  1905-1908.  2  vols. 

'Only  twelve  trial  copies  were  printed'  according  to  Seymour  de 
Ricci,  English  Collectors  of  Books  &  Manuscripts  (Cambridge, 
1930),  p.  187  n.l.  T  has  uncorrected  advance  proofs  vols.  1-2,  and 
advance  sheets,  lacking  7-32,  of  vol.  1  only. 

420b  The  Ashley  Library.   1922-1936,  Dunedin  Press,  Edinburgh. 
(50  English  hand-made,  200  antique  paper)  1 1  vols. 

The  prefaces  to  the  first  ten  volumes  were  reprinted  in  Introduc- 
tions by  Richard  Curie  [&c] ,  New  York,  1934.  (500) . 

421b  A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  late  John  Henry  Wrenn. 
Austin,  Univ.  of  Texas,  1920.  (120)  5  vols. 
Compiled  by  Wise  and  Harold  B.  Wrenn. 

WORDSWORTH,  WILLIAM 

422f  To  the  Queen.  'Kendal,  1846'  [28  November  1900,  letter  Wise  to 
Wrenn] 

Printed  in  the  hybrid  type  which  appears  to  have  been  used,  in 
regular  RC  work,  through  April  1895.  B97,  CP355-356,  R190. 
423d  The  Law  of  Copyright.  1916.  (30) 

Produced  apparently  by  a  firm  other  than  RC.  P339  n.10. 
424b  A  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse.  RC,  1916. 

(100) 
b  Two  Lake  Poets.  See  no.  124. 

YATES,  EDMUND 

425c  Mr.  Thackeray,  Mr.  Yates,  and  the  Garrick  Club.  '1859'   (14 
June  1897,  Puttick  sale) 

There  are  two  editions:  (1)  the  authentic  original  p.  14,  1.  34, 
'Dickens'  misspelled  'Dickes';  (2)  this  counterfeit,  with  'Dickens' 
spelled  correctly.  As  the  Enquirers  note,  the  counterfeit  may  be 
distinguished  in  the  Puttick  sale,  which  contained  various  other 
forgeries.  Wrenn's  copy  is  cited  in  the  list  forwarded  by  Wise  5 
December  1900.  CP359-360,  R191  n.  26. 
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CONSPECTUS 

The  following  table  records  chronologically  by  item-number  work 
described  in  the  handlist.  It  is  intended  primarily  as  a  means  of  identi- 
fying, for  purposes  of  comparison,  all  issues  legitimate  (A-D2)  and 
illegitimate  (D3-F)  produced  at  any  given  time.  It  also  serves  as  a 
graphic  representation  of  Wise's  career,  illustrating  in  his  early  years 
a  rapid  descent  to  iniquity: 

1882(A)         1884(D1)      1886  (D2-3)  1887(P)       1888(F) 
a  gradual  emergence  to  more  respectable  enterprises: 

1906(F)         1914(P)         1922(D3)       1930(D1)    1936(A) 
an  intervening  period  devoted  chiefly  to  piratical  and  forged  editions: 

1889  =    8     1890  =  17     1896  =    7     1897  =  7     1899  =    6 
on  all  occasions  a  readiness  to  exploit  the  work  of  others: 

Shelley        Swinburne       Borrow        Browning      Conrad 

1886  =  24     1909  =  16     1913  =  42     1919  =  6     1919  =  13 

1887  =  23     1910=11     1914=    2     1920  =  2     1920=    7 

1888  =  15     1918  =  11 

and  a  penchant  for  issuing  bibliographies  as  soon  as  his  damage  was 
done:  1919  1914  1920 

Several  features  not  readily  observed  either  in  list  or  chart  require 
separate  notice. 

First  piracy  (252) .  Fictitious  place,  correct  date.  Preface  signed  (not 
inappropriately)  1  April  1887.  Proofs  of  another  piece  (266)  returned 
the  same  month  indicate  that  Wise  had  already  contemplated  an  issue 
falsely  representing  both  place  and  date.  The  other  printing  eventu- 
ally appeared  with  correct  imprint  in  1890;  a  similar  one  (261)  was 
suppressed. 

'Few  copies'  A  certificate  generally  reserved  for  private  editions 
of  Ruskin  issued  between  1891  and  1896  (nos.  208-213,  215,  217)  but, 
upon  Forman's  objection,8  replaced  by  a  'thirty-copies'  note  in  later 
1896  and  1897  printings  (216,  218).  Within  the  earlier  period  it  also 
appears  in  single  printings  of  Browning,  Lang,  Stevenson,  the  binary 
edition  of  Arnold,  and  the  forged  "185 7"  [1894]  edition  of  Rossetti  (87, 
180,  286,  2,  192),  but  not  in  certain  other  issues  (70,  91,  185,  268, 
412,413). 

Ashley  Library  device.  First  used  in  the  1893  Lang  printing  (180), 
then  in  all  private  editions  issued  between  1894  and  1897,  and  there- 
after only  in  Ashley  or  separate  author  "Library"  catalogues. 

8  See  Fannie  E.  Ratchford  (ed.),  Between  the  Lines,  p.  31. 
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Imprint.  Private  issues  generally  'Printed  for  Thomas  J.  Wise'  or 
bearing  his  device.  Offprints  of  Shelley  Society  papers,  several  other 
printings  (53,  92,  162,  180),  and  all  of  Wise's  early  bibliographies 
carry  imprint  of  Richard  Clay.  In  1919,  however,  after  producing  a 
number  of  'Wise'  issues  (94,  96,  121,  125-134,  378,  379),  the  Clay 
firm  apparently  was  advised  by  higher  authority  that  its  imprint  was 
required  on  every  issue,  and  accordingly  entered  it  on  the  title  of  all 
remaining  editions  in  that  year  (78-81,  93,  95,  97,  98,  1-35-137,  152, 
194,  219,  385),  those  produced  in  1920  (63,  99,  100,  138-144,  153, 
381,  382,  410,  411),  and  the  single  printing  of  1921  (101).  Among 
other  things  it  may  have  been  this  annoying  exhibit  that  prompted 
Wise  in  1 922  to  shift  his  business  to  the  Dunedin  Press,  a  firm  which 
also  insisted  upon  entering  its  imprint,  but  not  on  the  title. 

Symbols 

Sections  in  the  Table  are  arranged,  roughly,  in  order  of  culpability. 
I.  Incidental  work  for  which  Wise  may  be  partly  responsible. 
A.  Except  for  first  item,  Wise's  published  editions.  In  this  and  the 
previous  category  it  will  be  noted  that  most  of  the  work  was 
handled  by  firms  not  associated  with  Wise's  private  affairs. 
B.  Bibliographies,  public  and  private. 
Dl .  Private  printings  (d  and  e  in  handlist) . 
D2.  Private  printings  suppressed,  some  for  legal,  some  for  financial 

reasons.  In  every  instance  at  least  one  proof  copy  survives. 
D3.  Private  printings  issued  but  irregularly,  without  notice  that  they 
were  prepared  for  Wise  (*d  and  *e  in  handlist).  Some  (e.g.,  243) 
issued  without  express  consent  of  the  author  verge  upon  piracy. 
P.  Piracies. 

F.    Forgeries  (c  and  /  in  handlist).  Entered  as  of  dtte  first  reported. 
Italics.  Editions  printed  by  a  firm  other  than  Richard  Clay  ( 1 884^- 
1921)  or  Dunedin  Press  (1922-1936).  Unidentified  printings  are  as- 
sumed to  be  Clay's. 

Brackets.  Abortive  editions.  No  copy  known. 

Plus  sign.  Work  published  over  a  number  of  years.  The  13  volumes 
of  the  Ashley  Library  catalogues  (419-420)  are  entered  separately 
by  date  of  issue. 

Bold-face.  Total  number  of  printings,  cited  after  certain  collective 
entries  (225-227)  or  the  first  item  in  an  uninterrupted  series. 
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1882 

1883   1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889   1890 

1891 

I 

104+ 
150 

106 
107 
108 

110 
111 
112 

113 

283 
28U 

114 

115 

A 

UU 

[105] 

109 

B 

[168] 

220+ 

Dl 


167 


225:16     187 
244  226:10 

[234] 
[235] 
[236] 
[238] 
[239] 
[240] 
251 


227:6 


206       228 
[237] 


229 


D2 


231 
232 
298 


233 


261 


D3 


241 

247 

254:7 

263 

70 

242 

248 

262 

265 

208 

243 

249 

245 

250 

246 

253 

252 


224 
264 


207 
266 
303 
304 


267 


69 

156 

3 

149 

157 

198 

84:3 

296 

292 

299 

201:5 

300 

291 

301 

293 

302 

294 
408 

119 

1892  1893  1894  1895  1896  1897  1898  1899  1900  1901  1903   1905 


I 

7 
116 

275+ 

222 
287 

405     196 
289 

A 

186+ 
21 U 

276+ 

88 

89 

B 

221 
415 

416 

103  [195] 

384 

417 

418  [290]  419(1) 

Dl  230  180   185   87+  55  218  53      162 

274+  212  215+  71  269 
213        72  [270] 
268       216 
217 
286 


D2 


D3  209    2 
210  211 
412 
413 


193  305         6   307  171      172 
306 


4    1   182       295  183  285  280  422  392  401  398 

197   68   184       297  279  403  282      395  402  404 

200       192       387  281      397      396 

391       199       390  388      399 

393  389      409 

400  425 
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1906    1907       1908         1909        1910      1912      1913        1914     1915  1916 


I 

161 

A 

271 

336 

B 

407 
419(11) 

122 

52 

424 

Dl  90+ 


311 

324:11   56 

8:42 

50 

353 

77 

312 

91 

57 

51 

354 

92 

313 

335 

58 

159 

355 

357 

317 

337 

74:3 

288 

356 

358 

319 

338 

119 

346:7 

360 

321 

339 

120 

361 

340 

181 

423 

341 

342:4 

D2  359 


D3  308:3         5 

314:3 

318 

320 

322 

323 
P        406     73  277  59" 

278 


F       394 


121 


1917 

1918  1919* 

1920 

1921     1922              1923            1924            1925 

I      163 

191                                        nu 

A    363 

371  377 
37U  380 

383+ 

B       66 

82  123 
178 
385+ 

146 
U21 

147  420(1-11)    420(III-IV)  273          386 

169                                             420(V)   420(VI-VII) 

Dl 


54 

366     78:4 

63 

60 

367     93:6 

99 

61 

368  121 

100 

62 

369  125:10 

153 

151 

370  152 

381 

173-A 

372  194 

382 

362 

373  219 

410 

364 

375  378 

411 

365 

376  379 

101 


D3                      135         138:7 
136 
137 

145 

1926               1927       1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932       1933 

1936 

I 

64 

223         102 
170 

A 

65+ 

B      420(VIII)     124             117 

420(IX)    148 

179 

67 
83 

155 
420(X) 

189 

118+ 

420(XI) 

Dl                                             165 

177 

166 

160 

Capitulation 

Wise 
Press 

Other 
Presses 

Abortive 

Total 

Incidental  work 

11 

18 

29 

Published  editions 

3 

13 

1 

17 

Bibliographies 

30 

3 

8 

41 

Private  printings 

209 

11 

8 

228 

Private,  suppressed 

6 

6 

Private,  irregular 

50 

50 

Piracies 

20 

20 

Forgeries 

62 

62 

Totals 

391 

45 

17 

453 

*  Not  included  in  this  column  are  five  abortive  bibliographies  listed  in  385  as 
'preparing,'  viz:  154,  158,  188,  190,  272. 
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ADDENDUM 


A  list  of  the  most  extensive  collection  of  Wise's  forgeries,  in  the  Wrenn 
Library  at  Texas,  will  be  found  in  Miss  Fannie  E.  Ratchford's  edition 
of  Letters  of  Thomas  J.  Wise  to  John  Henry  Wrenn,  pages  578-583. 
To  this  account  may  now  be  added  the  following  items  also  acquired 
by  Wrenn: 

1899.  After  December  7. 

Swinburne,  The  Devil's  Due  (297).  £12  10s. 
PSource:  Joseph  Howell,  Cambridge. 

1900.  Before  November  1. 
Swinburne,  Gathered  Songs  (302)  £6  5s. 

1900.  December  5. 

Morris,  Sir  Galahad  (183). 

[A  counterfeit  also  in  lot  with  the  'original'  edition,  no.    182] 
Swinburne,  An  Appeal  to  England  (294) . 

,  Siena  (296). 

[Cross-references  in  Miss  Ratchford's  list,  but  no  entry] 
Source:  Arthur  Hake.  Reference:  W.  M.  Rossetti.  Price  (for  130 
items)  £190. 
1908.  October  1. 

Swinburne,  The  Jubilee  proof  (301).  £23  10s. 
Source:  Underwood 
1909? 

Swinburne,  Gathered  Songs  (302).  £10. 

,  The  Jubilee  (301 ) .  £9. 

,  The  Question  (300) .  £5. 

,  A  Word  for  the  Navy  (299) .  £7. 

[First  mentioned  1  November  1900,  but  apparently  not  delivered 
until  1909,  as  all  four  had  inserted  MSS.  bought  from  Watts-Dun- 
ton.  The  coded  price  notes  seem  to  refer  only  to  the  MSS.] 
Capitulation:  85  specimens,  including 
4  proof  copies  ( 69  [2] ,  292,  301 .  Also,  in  the  Stark  Collection,  390  [3] ) 
51  singles  (including  the  four  piracies  cited  in  CP:  171,  172,  193,  285) 
12  duplicates  (3,  69,  84,  182,  201,  279,  281,  292,  295,  302,  389,  395) 
2  triplicates  (285,296) 

The  Wrenn  Library  now  contains  every  forgery  except  the  binary 
edition  of  Ruskin's  The  Future  of  England  (203) . 


Index 


This  index  cites  from  the  Handlist  all 
authors,  editors,  and  topics,  but,  ex- 
cepting several  controversial  works, 
none  of  the  publications  attributed 
to  Wise.  Handlist  numbers  are  in 
bold-faced  type. 

Aitken,  George  A.  See  Texas,  Univer- 
sity of 

Anderson  Galleries  (auctioneers) :  49- 
50 

Archivists  and  Autograph  Collectors, 
Society  of:  103 

Arnold,  Matthew:  9,  16,  66-69,  74,  82, 
116 

Arnold,  William  Harris  (collector) : 
32,49 

Ashley  Library:  39,  43;  Wise's  cata- 
logues, 16,  26,  28-29,  34,  40,  56-58, 
70,  418-420;  device,  7,  116-117, 
180,  216,  268;  his  expenditures  for, 
6;  his  publishing  lists,  7,  30-31, 
415-417 

Aveling,  Edward:   254 

Aveling,  Eleanor:  254 

Aylward,  F.  G.:  20 

Ballantyne  &  Hanson   (printers):    10, 

7 
Barry,  Sir  James  Matthew:  82 


Baughman,  Roland:  8-10,  14,  36, 
67 (n.  5),  69,  74 

Beeton,  Isabella:  3 

Bennett,  John  (watchmaker):  51 

Bennett,  W.  C.,  his  cache  of  the  Read- 
ing Sonnets:  51-58,  62 

Bernard  Quaritch,  Ltd.  (booksellers): 
20 

Berson,  A.  (collector):  302 

Bibliographical  Society:  3,  17,  122- 
123,  178 

Bibliophile  Society:  336 
Binary   editions:    16,   65-71.   See   also 
Forgeries 

Blind,  Mathilda:  241 

Blunden,  Edmund:  11 

Boccaccio,  Giovanni:  25 

Bodleian  Library:  68-69,  296 

Book  Collector:  10 

Bookman:  27-28,  70;  Wise's  review  in, 
20,  26-28,  71 

Borrow,  George:  6,  82-84.  See  also 
Ewald,  Johannes 

Briddell-Fox,  Mrs.   (collector):   32-33 

British  Museum:  16,  33-35,  40,  43,  46, 
54,  70-71,  156,  418;  Wise  Collec- 
tion in,  4;  leaves  stolen  from,  4,  7, 
17;   forgeries  purchased  by,   20-21, 
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British  Museum — Continued 

27;  date  forgeries  received  by,  3,  7, 
157,  205,  291,  293-294,  391,  399, 
402,  409 

Bronte,  Anne:  6,  84 

Bronte,  Charlotte:  6,  84 

Brooke,  Stopford  A.  (collector) :  52-54, 

58,  60,  242 
Brotherton  Library:  64 
Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett:  7,  45-46, 

49-51,  84-85;  Sonnets,  12-16,  51-63, 

75,  68;  Runaway  Slave,  60,  62,  69 
Browning,  Robert:  7,  17,  45-50,  54-57, 

62,85-86,  116 
Browning,  Robert  B.:  62 
Browning  Society:  7,  86-88 
Buchanan,  Robert:  32,  38,  40,  44 
Bulwer-Lytton,  Sir  Edward:  54 
Burne- Jones,  Sir  Edward:  54 
Burne- Jones,  Sir  Philip:  219 
Burns  Centenary  Club:  307 
Byron,  Lord:  88 

Cambridge  University  Library:   15 
Campbell,    James    Dykes    (collector): 

47-49,  56 (n.  3),  111 
Carlyle,  Thomas:  47 
Carter,  John:  36,  42,  56(n.  2),  60(n.  5), 

68,  77,  7,  208,  414-415,  418 
Chapman  &  Hall  (publishers) :  69 
"Charles  Ottley,  Landon  &  Co."  (pub- 
lishers) :  9,  299-302 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons    (publishers) : 

10 
Chatterton,  Thomas:  25 
Clark,  Edward:   78 
Clark,  Robert.  See  R.  &  R.  Clark 
Clark,  William  Andrews    (collector) : 

49 
Clay,  Cecil:  15 
Clay,    Richard.    See   Richard    Clay   & 

Sons 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor:  9,  12-13,  89 
Columbia  University:  8 
Conrad,  Joseph:  6,  17,  89 
Cook,  E.  T.:  96-98 
Cornish,  J.  E.  (bookseller):  20,  28-29, 

68;  Wise's  letters  to,  21-26 


Counterfeits.  See  Binary  editions,  For- 
geries 

Cox,  E.  H.  M.  (cataloguer) :  44 

Crawley,  Frederick  (servant  to  Rus- 
kin) :  61 

Darwin,  Charles:  3 

Denham,  E.  A.  (bookseller):  104 

De  Ricci,  Seymour.  See  Ricci 

DeVane,  William  Clyde:  46 

De  Vinne,  Theodore  L.  (typographer) : 
72 

Dickens,  Charles:  3,  89-90 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  de- 
scription of  Wise  in:  3 

Dillon,  Arthur:  255 

Dowden,  Edward:  252,  261 

Drake,  James  F.  (bookseller):  14,  172 

Dry  den,  John:  25,  29,  90 

Dunedin  Press  (printers):  117 

Eliot,  George:   3,  5(n.  1),   16,  21,  61, 

66-68,  70,  90 
Ellis,  Frederick  S.  (collector):  32 
Esdaile,  Arundell:  16 
Esher,  Lord:  68 

Ewald,  Johannes,  his  Death  of  Balder 
(translated  by  Borrow):    10,  14,  7 

Examiner:  38,  40,  43-44 

Faithful,  Emily  (publisher) :  33 

Faunthorpe,  J.  P.:  215 

Firth,  C.  H.:  116 

FitzGerald,  Edward:  3,  187 

Foote,  Charles  B.  (collector):  54,  59- 
60,  77(n.  18) 

Forgeries:  Wise's  motives,  8;  his  pro- 
duction of,  5-7,  16-18,  121 

Forman,  Alma  Murray:   111,  223 

Forman,  Harry  Buxton:  15,  33,  51,  68, 
70,  90,  116;  association  with  Wise, 
11,  17,  29,  36,  52,  58-61;  complicity 
in  printing  The  Last  Tournament, 
6,  11-12,  37;  letters  to  Wise  concern- 
ing  (Reading?)  Sonnets,  12-14 

Forman,  Morris  Buxton:    170,  223 
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Forster,  John:  35,  116 

Fotheringham,  James:  113 

Fox    (collector,  friend  of  Tennyson): 

32-33 
Foxon,  David  F.:  9,  17 
Fullford,  William  (printer) :  34,  167, 

414 
Furnivall,  Frederick  J.:   40 (n.  2),  46- 

48,91 

Garnett,  Richard:  250 

Gaskell,  Philip:  10,7 

Gay,  John:  91 

Gissing,  George:  91 

Gorfin,  Herbert  E.  (bookseller):  7,  11, 
13-14,  20-21,  28,  77,  91,  206 

Gosse,  Sir  Edmund:  11,  30,  36,  54-56, 
91-92;  his  connection  with  the  Read- 
ing Sonnets,  36-37,  52,  58-63;  with 
The  Runaway  Slave,  36-37,  60,  62; 
Wise's  letters  to,  31-33,  36,  39,  42, 
44,61 

Grant,  J.  C.    (typographer):    74-76 

"Hake,  Arthur"   (collector):   122,  206 

Halliday  (actor):  33 

Halsey,  F.  R.  (collector):  68,  104 

Hanley,  W.  E.  See  Texas,  University 

of 
Harden,  W.  Tyas:  99(n.  4) 
Hardy,  Thomas:  92 

Harvard  University:  56 (n.  2),  260, 
261,  264,  359,  418 

Hatfield,  C.  W.:  65 

Herschel,  Sir  William:   65 

Hodgson  &  Co.  (book  auctioneers):  29 

Hogg,  Thomas  J.:  239,  263,  269 

Holmes,  Sherlock:  72 

Hood,ThurmanL.:  102 

Home,  Richard  H.:  49 

Hornstein  (bookseller):  49 

Hotten,  John  Camden  (publisher) :  23, 
27-28,  71 

Howell,  Joseph  (collector):  41,  122 

Hueffer,  Francis:  24,  29 


Huntington    Library:    8,    10,    36,    68, 

280,  395 
Hutt,  Fred  (bookseller) :  48-49 
Hutt,W.:414 

Ingram,  John  H.:  327 

Jackson,  William  A.:  15 

James  Rimell  &  Son  (booksellers):  50- 

51 
Japp,  A.  H.  (collector):  34 
Jarrold  &  Sons  (publishers):  10,  7 
Jennings,  Richard  (collector) :  67 
John  Pearson  &  Co.  (booksellers):  51 
Johnson,  Charles  P.:  408 
Johnson,  John  (printer) :  72 

Keats,  John:  16,92 

Kelmscott  Press:  26 

Kern,   Jerome    (collector) :    34,  49-50, 

56 
King's  College  (London):  69 
Kipling,  Rudyard:  14-15,  92 
Kirkup,  Seymour:  26 

Lang,  Andrew:  22,  93,  116 
Lanston  monotype  machine:  76 
Layout  of  copy,  printer's:  65-66 
Legros,  J.  A.   (typographer):   74-76 
Leighton,  Sir  Frederic:  55,  106 
Libbie  &  Co.    (book  auctioneers):   68, 

156 
Linotype:  76 

Livingston,  Luther  S.:  69,  405 
Locker-Lampson,     Frederick     (collec- 
tor) :  33-34,  46,  50 

Lyron  &  Turnbull  (auctioneers) :  78 

Macdonald,  George  (collector):  33,  37 

MacGeorge,   Bernard    (collector):    29, 
50 

McKerrow,  Ronald  B.:  75 

Macmillan  &  Co.   (publishers):   10 

Maitland,  Thomas  (pseud.).  See  Swin- 
burne, Algernon  Charles 
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Martin,  Sir  Theodore:  55 

Mather,  J.  Marshall:  222 

Maxwell,  William  (managing  director, 
R.  &  R.  Clark,  publishers) :  77-78 

Mayor,  Joseph  B.:  257 

Meredith,  George:  3,  54-55,  93 

Milford,  Humphrey  (collector) :  46 

Mill,  John  Stuart:  3 

Milton,  John:  22,  24-25,  29 

Mitford,  Mary  Russell:  51-52,  57 

Monotype:  76 

Morgan,  John,  of  Aberdeen  (collec- 
tor) :  26,  52,  58-59 

Morris,  Lewis:  55 

Morris,  William:  21-22,  24-27,  93, 
122,219 

Moxon,  Edward  (publisher) :  32-33, 
62,  69 

Miiller,  Max:  54 

Murray,   Charles  Fairfax    (collector) : 

31,40(n.2) 

Nicoll,  Sir  William  Robertson:  94 


Omar  Khayyam:  3,  94 

Orr,  Alexandra  L. :  107 

Ottley.  See  "Charles  Ottley,  Landon 
&  Co." 

Outram,  L.  S.:  Ill 

P.,  T.  F.   (reviser  for  Richard  Clay  & 

Sons):  15 

Palgrave,  Sir  Francis  (collector) :  34- 
35 

Pariser,  Maurice  P.:  12,  14,  21,  56, 
414,418 

Parkes,  W.  Kineton:  258 

Partington,  Wilfred:  8(n.  3) 

Peacock,  Thomas  Love:  240 

Pearson.  See  John  Pearson  &  Co. 

Pforzheimer,  Carl  H.:  document  on 
Forman-Wise  forgery,  6,  11-13;  his 
library,  15,  70 

Piracies:  8,  14-15,  116,  121 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan:  72 


Pollard,  A.  W.,  on  forgeries:  5(n.  1) 
Pollard,  Graham:   8,  14,  28,  42,  206, 

296,  395 
Pope,  Alexander:  94 
Potts,   Robert   Alfred    (collector):    52, 

58,  60,  260 
Prideaux,  W.  F.:  119,  196,  289 
Prior,  Matthew:  94 
Private  printings:  121 

Quaritch,  Bernard:  20 

R.  &  R.  Clark  (publishers):  77-78, 
283-284 

Ransom,  Harry  H.:  3 

Ratchford,  Fannie  E.:  6-7,  9-12,  15, 
17,  36,  42,  60 (n.  5),  122 

Ricci,  Seymour  de:  94,  156,  419 

Richard  Clay  &  Sons  (printers):  15, 
34,  69,  87,  117;  readers  and  reviser, 
15;  type,  8-10,  14-15,  18,  36,  39, 
71-79,  7,  422 

Ridley,  Miss  (friend  of  E.  B.  Brown- 
ing): 51 

Rimell,  James:  50-51 

Riviere  &  Son  (bookbinders) :  42,  57 

Roberts,  R.  F.:  10 

Rossetti,  Christina:  26 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel:  15,  22,  24,  26- 
27,  32,  44,  94-95,  116,  219,  379 

Rossetti,  Maria:  26 

Rossetti,  William  Michael:  21-22,  24- 
26,28,31-32,95,122 

Rowfant  Library.  See  Locker-Lamp  son, 
Frederick 

Roxburghe  Club:  3 

Rubeck,  Herman  (dealer  in  essential 
oils) :  20,  27 

Rubinstein,  Joseph:  7 

Ruskin,  John:  5(n.  1),  7,  16,  23,  25, 
27-29,  36,  61-62,  65,  67-69,  95-98, 
116,122 

S.,    R.    (reader    for    Richard    Clay    & 

Sons):  15 
Sabin,  Frank  (bookseller)  :  51 
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Salt,  Henry  S.:  259,  263 

Samuel,  Stuart  M.  (collector) :  33 

Scottish  Leader:  115 

Scribner.  See  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

"Seymour,  Charles  Alfred":  252 

Sharp,  William:  115 

Shaw,  George  Bernard:  8,  17,  98 

Shelley,  Harriet;  98 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe:  7,  99-103 

Shelley  Society:  7,  34,  99-103,  415- 
417;  letterhead  used  in  Wise's  cor- 
respondence, 21-22,  24-25,  30-31 

Shepherd,  Richard  Heme:  32,  34-36, 
69 

Shorter,  Clement:  110(n.  6),  414 

Slater,  John  Herbert:  20,  70-71 

Slater,  Walter  Brindley  (collector): 
52,58-60,68,103 

Smart,  James  P.:  220 

Smiles,  Samuel:  3 

Smith,  Georg3  D.,  on  forgeries:  5(n.  1) 

Sotheby  &  Co.  (auctioneers):  31,  49- 
50,  62(n.  11) 

South  Kensington  Museum:   32-35 

Spencer,  W.  T.   (bookseller):   67,  304 

Spenser,  Edmund:  103 

Spoor,  J.  A.  (collector):  49,  56(n.  3) 

Stephen,  Henry  J.:  69 

Sterling,  Sir  Anthony  Coningham:  104 

Stevens  and  Brown  (booksellers):  321 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis:  14,  104-105, 
116;  Ticonderoga,  10,  14,  77-78, 
283-284 

Strahan,  Alexander  (publisher) :  33,  37 

Sweet,  Henry:  262 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles:  5(n.  1), 
6,  9,  22,  26-27,  59(n.  4),  62,  67-69, 
105-111,  122,  277-278,  379;  The 
Devils  Due  established  as  a  forgery, 
31-33,  38-44,  297;  Siena  14,  16,  23, 
27-28,  67-71,  75,  122,  296 

Symington,  J.  A.:  65 

Symons,  Arthur:  110 

Taylor,  P.  A.  (proprietor  of  The  Ex- 
aminer) :  40 


Tennyson,  Lord  Alfred:  3,  5(n.  1),  9, 
12-13,  15(n.  11),  16,  31-37,  54-55, 
59(n.4),  61-62,  67-68,  112-113; 
Carmen  Saeculare,  9,  403 

Texas,  University  of:  4,  16,  26-27; 
Aitken  Collection,  73,  206,  218, 
414;  Hanley  Collection,  28;  Stark 
Collection,  56(n.  3),  59(n.  4),  122; 
Wrenn  Collection,  4,  15,  60,  122; 
proof  copies  in  Wrenn  Collection,  81 
passim;  Research  Center,  10,  14-15; 
Wise  exhibition,  10 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace:  3,  13, 
113 

Thompson,  Dr.  (collector) :  33 

Times  Literary  Supplement  (London) : 
17 

Todhunter,  John:  253,  265 

Trelawny,  Edward  John:  113-114 

Trevelyan,  Sir  Geroge:   359 

Type:  casting,  76-77;  design,  71-73, 
founts,  73-78.  See  also  Richard  Clay 
&  Sons 

Type-facsimiles:  7,  9 

"Underwood,  Dr.":  122 

Vezin,  Herman  (actor  and  collector) : 
33 

Victoria  Press:  33 

W.,  H.  (reader  for  Richard  Clay  & 
Sons):  15 

Walker,  Mr.  (auditor  of  St.  George's 
Guild):  32 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry:  54 

Watson,  Sir  William:   114 

Watts-Dunton,  Walter  Theodore:  39, 
41-44,  62,  106-110,  122 

Webber,  W.  (publisher) :  7 

Wedderburn,  Alexander:  96-98 

Wells,  Edgar  H.:  9 

Westcott  (canon  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey) 55 

Wheeler,  Stephen:  178 

Whicher,  George  F.:  9 

Whingates,  Miss  J.:   51 
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Wicks  typecaster:  76-78 

Wise,  Thomas  J.:  career,  3-4,  descrip- 
tion of,  in  D.N.B.,  3;  his  "few 
copies"  certificate,  116;  his  motives, 
8;  production  of  piracies  and  forger- 
ies, 5-9,  14-18,  65-71,  116,  121; 
private  and  published  editions,  121; 
his  personal  imprint,  117;  handlist 
of  his  productions,  80-115,  121.  See 
also  Ashley  Library 

— association  with  J.  E.  Cornish,  21-26; 
with  Harry  Buxton  Forman,  6,  11- 
14,  17,  29,  36;  with  Herbert  E.  Gor- 


31-33,  36-37,  39,  42,  44,  52,  54-55, 
58-63;  with  John  H.  Wrenn,  7,  15, 
17-18,  26,  29,  36,  40-42,  60-61,  68 

Worcester  College  (Oxford):  3 

Wordsworth,  William:   9,  115 

Wrenn,  Harold,  B.:  421 

Wrenn,  John  H.:  4,  his  association 
with  Wise,  7,  15,  17-18,  26,  29,  36, 
40-42,  60-61,  68.  See  also  Texas, 
University  of 

Wyndham,H.  S.:  274 


Yates,  Edmund:  16,  67-69,  115 


THOMAS  J.  WISE 


has  been  composed  in  eleven  point  and  ten 
point  Waverley  leaded  two  points  with  titles 
in  Bodoni,  and  printed  letterpress  on  Logan 
Eggshell  wove  paper.  The  book  was  published 
by  the  University  of  Texas  Press  as  a  supple- 
ment to  The  Texas  Quarterly,  Volume  Two, 
Number  Four.  Clothbound  copies  issued  sep- 
arately from  The  Texas  Quarterly  were 
bound  in  Holliston  Roxite  cloth.  Printing  and 
binding  were  done  by  the  Printing  Division 
of  the  University  of  Texas. 
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